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THE CONSTITUTIONAL TREASURY SYSTEM. 


[Communicated for the Bankers’ Magazine.] 


You bank men appear to have very inaccurate views of the ground taken 
by those who are desirous to effect a separation of bank and state. {[ will, 
therefore, with your consent, present to your readers a few short articles on 
the subject. 

Our first objection to this union is that it is unconstitutional. Whether 
banks of issue, incorporated by the states, are constitutional or not, is a 
question which need not here be discussed. We maintain that even if they 
are, the design of the framers of the constitution is utterly frustrated by 
using banks as fiscal agents. 

The framers of the constitution evidently had in view a substantive trea- 
sury, substantial treasure, and a real treasurer; else why did they say, “no 
money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law.” 

The members of the first Congress as evidently intended to follow up the 
design of the framers of the constitution, for they, by the act to establish a 
Treasury department, passed in 1789, declared that ‘‘it shall be the duty of 
the Treasurer to receive and keep the moneys of the United States;’’ and 
by their first act for raising a revenue, they declared that dues to the govern- 
ment shall be paid in “gold and silver coin only.’ 

It is much to be regretted that these wise provisions were ever departed 
from. As matters stand at present, we have neither treasure, treasury, nor 
treasurer, in the sense intended by the constitution. A mass of debts due 
to government by banks and individuals, and which may or may not be 
paid, cannot, with any propriety, be called a treasure. Neither can a four- 
story building with empty vaults be called a treasury, without a gross vio- 
lation of the proprieties of language. Nor can the worthy gentleman who 
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occupies one room in that building, and has no money to keep, be regarded 
as a treasurer. He is a mere clerk. 

Will you maintain that the treasury of the United States is wherever there 
is money to the credit of the treasurer, consequently that the deposit 
banks are de fucto the treasury of the United States, and that all the mo- 
ney in these banks to the credit of the treasurer, is money in the treasury ? 
Then, I ask you, what becomes of that clause of the constitution which 
declares that ‘no money shall be drawn from the treasury but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law ?”? Has Congress, in any of its ap- 
propriation bills, introduced a clause authorising these agents of the trea- 
surer, 1. e. the officers of the deposite banks, to loan from ten to twenty 
millions of the public money to dealers in fancy stocks and other specu- 
lations ? 

So far is this from being true, that even these deposits in banks by the 
treasurer have no direct sanction by law. They have little but custom to 
plead in their favor. And the lending of the money thus deposited is in 
direct contravention of the spirit of an act passed at the special session of 
1841, by which it is made a high crime and a misdemeanor in any public 
officer to loan the public money or apply it to private uses. 

You bank men ought not to object to this law, for it was passed by your 
own people, with Henry Clay at their head, immediately after the repeal 
of the sub-treasury act of July 4, 1840. 

The Chamber of Commerce of New York have, in their late memorial 
to Congress, declared that they are opposed to the application of public 
funds to private uses. The Chamber of Commerce of New York have 
thus, (whether they intended it or not,) taken a very decided stand against 
both the National Bank and the Pet Bank systems, and in favor of the In- 
dependent Treasury. 

But suppose the provisions of the act of 1841 to apply only to collecting 
and disbursing officers, and not to officers of banks acting as agents of the 
treasurer. It is evident that under existing usages this. act must prove a 
mere nullity. A collecting or a disbursing officer deposites public money in 
bank, and immediately afterwards the bank lends him that very money to 
apply to his private uses. ‘Thus the wise and just intentions Mr. Clay and 
his friends had in passing this act, are entirely frustrated. 

There is another provision of the constitution, which the connection of 
bank and state renders it impossible, under certain circumstances, to carry 
into effect, or not, at least, without greatly increasing the burden imposed 
on individuals. The provision to which I allude is that which declares 
that “‘no state shall make any thing but gold and silver a legal tender in the 
payment of debts.” In ordinary times, bank notes are the practical tender, 
and so long as the banks pay specie no sensible inconvenience is felt there- 
from. But banks are liable to suspensions of specie payments: and then 
if contracts are brought before the courts for adjudication, the judges are, by 
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the constitution, bound to enforce the discharge of such debts in gold and 
silver, although it may take twice as much labor, or twice as many com- 
modities, to purchase the requisite quantity of gold and silver that it would 
have taken when the debts were contracted. 

The United States government, by its sanctioning the use of bank paper, 
aids in driving gold and silver out of circulation, and thus aids in producing 
this crying injustice. If it, by its abundant deposits with the banks, lends 
to an inflation of the currency, which is necessarily followed by a revulsion, 
(as was the case in 1837,) itis instrumental in causing the ruin of thousands 
and tens of thousands. 

You may see from this, Messrs. Editors, that the ground which we have 
taken is one which we cannot easiiy be persuaded to abandon. Some of 
us have taken oaths to support the constitution, and others among us do 
not think that oaths are necessary to impose on us this obligation. We have 
got the faith of the democratic party pledged to separate bank and state, 
and we mean to hold it to its plighted faith. We may sustain temporary 
defeats from you, but these will not cause us to abandon our purpose. 

In other communications, I shall endeavor to show that the separation of 
bank and state will be equally beneficial to the government and the people, 
and to well constituted and well conducted banks. 

A CONSTITUTIONALIST. 

Wasuinaton, May 16th, 1846. 


P.S. You must not think from this that the bill lately passed by the 
House of Representatives, receives my unqualified approbation. I think it 
is, in many of its details, very objectionable. 


Remarks.—The objection to the use of banks by the general government, 
on the ground of unconstitutionality, we consider fallacious: Banks have 
been created by the general government, and have been sustained by the 
opinions of Messrs. Madison, Hamilton, Crawford, Webster and Calhoun, 
than whom we need not require any higher authority. The use of state 
banks as depositories of the funds of the general government, was urged and 
supported by Presidents Jackson and Van Buren, and although these are 
not to us equally high authorities with those of Madison and Hamilton, yet 
the principle was adopted by Congress, and became the law of the land. 

«A substantial treasury, substantial treasure, and a real treasurer.” These 
terms are arbitrary, and may be used in various ways. ‘The most substantial 
treasury that we can conceive of is a place of deposit for public funds, 
where they will be safe and available at all times; and those funds substan- 
tial, which are convertible at will into gold or silver. 

“The government, by sanctioning the use of bank paper, aids in driving 
gold and silver out of circulation.” 

In a legal sense, the government does not recognise bank paper as a cur- 
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rency or medium of payment. The custom-house receipts and the public 
deposits are in dollars, and the public depositories acknowledge the receipts 
to be in legal money. For the convenience of the government and the peo- 
ple, a substitute is used, and that substitute will provide to the holder gold 
or silver if he wants it, but he takes care to provide himself with paper cur- 
rency in preference. 

Bank paper, or a paper medium, must necessarily be used in the ordinary 
business transactions between the people and the government—specie is 
utterly out of the question for such transactions. Every man, in his daily 
business, whether it be one hundred or one thousand dollars, prefers to re- 
ceive and pay paper money rather than coin: how much more important 
and desirable is it then, in the ordinary receipts and disbursements of the 
general government, amounting, on an average, to a million of dollars per 
week throughout the year. The same rule of expediency, economy of time 
and labor, which influences individuals in the regulation and details of their 
business, should and will influence the government in its own business. 
The general government is only a mass of individuals, or the whole people 
acting in a concentrated form, and liable, unfortunately for us, as expe- 
rience has shown, to the same variableness of purpose, uncertain principles 
of action and weakness of design which we see in small communities and 
in individuals. 

The general government, in its money dealings, should and will adopt 
that plan which will facilitate the business transactions between itself and 
the people—one that will involve the greatest convenience, economy and 
safety to both parties. 

If we turn our eyes to England and France, and other Eyropean coun- 
tries, where the governments look mainly to their own interests, without 
consulting the convenience or views of their people, we will find that even 
there the idea of a specie currency is never thought of. 

The immense government revenues and expenditures of Great Britain, 
amounting together to a million and a half dollars per day, are mostly paid 
in paper. The entire paper issues of the Bank of England are based upon 
coin and public securities, amounting to upwards of twenty millions sterling, 
and those issues are made simply for the convenience of the people. 

There is one thing which the general government has overlooked entirely, 
and if it be taken in hand, the presumed or really existing evils of our present 
paper currency may be obviated. Thg constitution confers upon Congress 
the duty of coining money and regulating the value thereof, while the states 
are forbidden to issue bills of credit. The framers of the constitution proba- 
bly intended that these clauses should embrace the sole issues of all money, 
and the entire control of the currency. 

If Congress would assume these powers, and restrain the state authorities 
fom the exercise of such privileges, a reaily constitutional currency could 
be provided, by the issue of the requisite amount of government paper, 
receivable for all public dues, and based upon the precious metals. 
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We are not inclined to occupy any further our time or that of our readers 
in the discussion of the sub-treasury question. That scheme we consider 
utterly impracticable and indefensible ; but, at the same time, our pages 
are open for the reception of any communications from the friends of the 
measure. It is possible that Congress may pass such a law as contemplated 
by “A Constitutionalist ;” but it cannot be in force for six consecutive 
months, nor will it be, in our opinion, strictly complied with for forty- 
eight hours. 


ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT OF COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tuts important document has been this year transmitted to Congress at 
a much earlier date than for several years past. The early production of 
this document is an evidence of the industry of the officers attached to the 
bureau from which it emanates. We have exceptions to make, however, 
(which for the present we defer,) to the contents of the document, and the 
manner in which they have been arranged, with reference to the facility 
with which the information which it does contain may be obtained from it. 
Our present object is to lay before our readers the following tables, which 
have been prepared by us with great care, and, we trust, will be found ac- 
ceptable, if not useful: 


Sratistica, View oF THE CoMMERCE OF THE UnitTED Srares, 
For the year ending 30th June, 1845; showing the amount of Exports and 
Imports to and from each Foreign Country-—-Compiled from the Official 
Documents. 

Countries. Value of Exports. Value of Imports. 
i eee oer $ 727,337 $1,492,262 
atk ae Rr ek 567,121 31,082 
Sweden and dependencies, . . 363,667 640 ,057 
Denmark and dependencies, . 1,139,596 783,238 
Holland and dependencies, . 3,610,602 1 807 ,623 
Demme, ws ct te ct ts EO 709,562 
Hanse Towns, . . ie 4,945,020 2,912,53 
England and dependencies, 61,044,555 49,903,725 
France and dependencies, _ . 16,143,994 22,069,914 
Spain and dependencies, . 7,790,442 10,590,544 
Portugal and dependencies, . 247,180 501,734 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, . . 1,419,010 1,850,929 
en, es. se 1,801,878 321,550 
Turkey, Levant, &c. . ilies 165,099 781,517 
ee se 3s. : : 1,405,740 1,386,367 








Re Be ee 
ee 2 te hy Sk 
Central Republic of America, 
New Grenada, .-... 
Venezuela,. - . .- 
eee ee 
Cisplatine Republic, 
Argentine Republic, 
|) Are ser 
a ee, 
Re cat ble ts ‘s 

West Indies generally, 

South America generally, 
Europe generally, - - . . 
Asia generally, . . , 
Africa generally, . . . . 
South Seas and Pacific Ocean, 
Northwest Coast of America, 
Sandwich Islands, 


Total Exports, 
Total Imports, 


Balance, 
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363,792 
1,152,33 
67,649 

78,977 
725,130 
837,950 

157,136 
503,006 
1,548,191 
33,424 
2,275,995 

° 182,976 
85,239 
. 21,573 
312,748 
605,106 

‘ 473,089 


2 





$ 114,646,606 


114,646,606 
117,254,564 





755,324 
1,702,936 
65,269 
171,921 
1,268,275 
6,084,599 
20,573 
1,750,698 
1,123,690 
336,112 


7,285,914 


106,110 
572,126 
35,565 
245 
1,566 


———_ 


S 117,254,564 


ae 





$2,607,958 


The Exports and Imports stated in the foregoing table were shipped from and 
received into the various States, §-c. as follows: 


a re 
New Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, . 

Rhode Island, - 
Connecticut, . . 

New York, . 

New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, - - .. - 
Delaware, Baee % 
a 
District of Columbia, . . 
ee, ee Sirs wide! 
North Carolina, . 

South Carolina, . 


Exports. 


$ 1,255,105 


2,384 
542,607 
10,351,030 
191,032 
969,055 


36,175,298 


3,574,363 
38,195 
§,221 977 
510,164 
2,104,581 
379,960 
8,890,648 


Value of Imports. 
S 855,645 
22,689 
81,997 
22,781,024 
974,330 
372,075 
70,909,085 
829 
8,159,227 
2,274 
3,741,804 
70,529 
267 ,658 
230,470 


1,143,158 
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Gees «cs 8 OSS 4,557,435 
Co Sa ae a 10,538,228 
Beg ce «(TSG 27 157,465 
po a 
po ee 
Pe a a tS GS 
ee oss 321,114 


Renteeky,. 2 1 es « 
Bechigon, 8. 2 ss 251 ,220 
Florida, .. 1,514,745 

@ 114,646,606 


————- 








the year 1845. 


Countries. In favor of 


United States. 


Dn ee ee A eG 
pee a a 
Sweden and dependencies, 
Denmark and dependencies, . 356,358 
Holland and dependencies, 1,712,979 
co NI Sate BRS Ai Ae ea 1,141,511 
Hanse Towns, . .. . . 2,032,483 
England and dependencies, 11,140,810 
France and dependencies, 
Spain and dependencies, . . 
Portugal and dependencies, . 
Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily, . 
wees, BE kt 
Turkey, Levant,&c. .. . 
ME oto ae). sti ou oe ee 19,373 
‘wen, «sc 
Mexico, . . gah ty 
Central Linhiesiee, eae ee 2,380 
New Grenada, . ... 
rr 
Brazil, ‘ 
Cisplatine Republic, . 
Argentine Republic, . . 
Ts as ke Se 
li ‘ a 
South America genecally, 85,239 
West Indies generally, . . 182,976 
China, 


8 536,039 


1,480,328 


ar Epa 
136,563 


424,501 


206,301 
473,491 
7,354,397 
738 
6,929 
54,429 
78,196 
17,469 
41,952 
107,868 


$ AT 204, 











Table showing the Bavance or Trave for or against the United States for 


Against the 
United States. 


$ 764,925 


276,390 


Ss 425,920 
pony 102 
254,554 

43 1,919 
616,418 


391,532 
550,605 


92,944 
543,145 
3,246,649 


1,247,692 


302,688 


5,009,919 
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Europe generally, . 21,573 

Asia generally, . . . 206,638 

Africa generally, . . ... 32,980 

South Sea and Pacific, . . . 336,524 

Northwest Coast of America, . 245 
Sandwich Islands, ..... 1,566 
Uncertain places, . . . . 


$ 19,849,255 $ 22,457,213 

The preceding table shows what, according to custom-house entries, has 
been the balance of trade, for and against the United States, during the 
year 1845. This is not, however, our idea of what really constitutes that 
important item of a nation’s commercial statistics. The balance of trade is, 
according to our conceptions, that amount which a nation has to pay to, or 
receive from, all other countries with which it has commercial dealings. 
Or, in other words, the balance of trade is the difference between the total 
amount received for all which it sells, and the total amount paid for all which 
it purchases ; it being evident that the money capital of any people must be 
diminished or increased annually by this amount. 

We do not complain of the document before us, because it does not show 
this amount; we know that it is impossible that it should show it. There 
is no even proximate mode of obtaining it. We have made these observa- 
tions, because we do not wish to be mistaken as to our idea of what really 
constitutes the balance of trade. We have used the phrase, it is true, in the 
preceding table, but we have used it only agreeably to common parlance, 
and we accompany its use with this explanation. 

But, if we exonerate the Treasury Department from any blame for this 
mode of stating the question, there is, and has long been, we think, a most 
important error in its annual statements of the amount of exports and im- 
ports; and that is, the practice of regarding specie as an export and an im- 
port ; thus making it an article of commerce, when, in fact, itis used merely 
as a means of making commercial purchases, or to pay commercial obliga- 
tions already incurred. It may be said that specie has its price; that the 
premium upon it is continually fluctuating, and that it is always in the 
market for sale. This is true; but have not bills of exchange also a price ; 
is not the rate of exchange thereon continually fluctuating, and are not they 
always in the market? Yet, who ever thought of ranking mercantile bills 
among exports and imports? But specie, which is precisely in the same 
category, being merely a medium of payment, has stood for years, and still 
stands in our annual Treasury reports, along with cotton and tobacco, and 
sugar and spices, as an export and an import! Let us take the specie from 
the annual statements of the last three years, and see how the “ balance of 
trade,” as derived from custom-house returns will then appear. It will at 
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least be an approximation, though a small one, towards the truth. The 
results for the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1843, were, viz. 


Exports, domestic and foreign, 1843, . . . . . . . @ 84,346,480 
346,45 


imports, ier a he eee ee $.isar-. 34 64,753,799 








Balance in favor of the United States, . . . . . . . $19,592,681 





Now, what was the specie exported and imported ? 
Coin of the United States exported, . . . . . 2... S$ 107,429 
Cain oF GUA CONES, 6 wk kc ks ws we 1,412,912 





— 8 1,520,341 
This sum of 1,520,341, deducted from the entire amount of 


exports for the year, makes it 
Coin imported $22,077,301: deduct this from the total 


$ 82,826,139 


Sa~, 


amount of imports, and itmakesit . ... .. . . . 42,676,498 





Making the balance of trade, according to the reports, . § 40,149,641 











But the fallacy of such a supposition is evident ; the specie sent here was 
either to provide for obligations previously contracted, or it was to make in- 
vestments in our public or private stocks, or it was for future trading and 
commercial purposes generally. It certainly formed no part of the bona fide 
commercial business of the year, excepting so far as its receipt by us, in part 
payment for the goods and produce which we had sent abroad during that 
year, diminished the amount which would have been due to us upon that 
year’s business, had it not been so received. Let us apply the same exam- 
ination to the year which ended on the 30th of June 1844: 
$111,200,046 


Exports, domestic and foreign, 1844, : j A 
108,435,035 


Imports, ; é ‘ a 
o 


Balance in favor of the United States, . P 8 2,765,011 








The specie exported was— 
Coin of the United States, ; 
Coin of other countries, ; 


$ 183,405 
5,270,809 





$5,454,214 


This, deducted from the entire amount of exports for the 
° ‘ $ 105,745,832 


year, makes it P . ‘ : ‘ 
Coin imported, 5,538,585; deduct this from the total amount 


of imports for the year, and it leaves 102,896,450 


$2,849,382 


Making the balance, according to the report, 


2 
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Again, for 1845: 
Exports, domestic and foreign, 1845, j . $114,646,606 
Imports, P ‘ ; ‘ F 117,254,564 


Balance against the United States, : F ; P . 8 2,607,958 


The specie exported was— 
Coin of the United States, ‘ : . $844,446 
Coin of other countries, F , . 7,762,049 


$ 8,606,495 


This, deducted from the entire amount of exports for the 
$ 106,040,111 


year, makes it, ; ; 


Coin imported $ 3,962,864; deduct this from the total 


amount of imports for the year, and it leaves, je . 113,291,700 


Making the balance against the United States, according to 


the Treasury report, to be, : ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ & 7,251,589 


— 


Now, although we are certain that the balances of trade for the years 
1843, 1844, and 1845, were not $ 40,149,641, $ 2,849,282, and $ 7,251,589, 
respectively, the two first in favor of the United States, and the last 
against them; yet we are equally certain that the custom-house entries and 
the annual statements of the Treasury Department would represent them as 
such if properly stated, and not as they are shown to be at present by the 
introducing specie among the exports and imports. We hold this to be 
another and an important defect in this document. It does not, as it pur- 
ports to do, give a correct statement of the annual exports and imports of 
the country. That the error is of long standing is no argument for its con- 
tinuance. 


The preceding remarks are from the National Intelligencer. 

We agree with the editors that a different exhibit is required from the 
Treasury in order to convey to the people a correct idea of the foreign busi- 
ness relations of the country. 

The figures at present may be strictly correct, and yet, convey a false 
impression. 

Specie as an item, should be included amemg the exports and imports in 
order to show the aggregate of indebtedness for or against us: and we can- 
not arrive at afair conclusion, without adding the imports and exports of 
specie to those of merchandise, and the difference, one way or the other, 
will show the balance of indebtedness, at least as closely as a public docu- 
ment eewof this kind&- 

But in order to distinguish the amount of wealth which leaves the country 


or comes into it, as-edtstmmgeished from the amount of property, it is neces- 
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sary to exhibit clearly and separately the imports and exports of both mer- 
chandise and specie. 

The imports and exports of the United States for any one year might, nomi- 
nally, and according to the Treasuary report, be the same, and yet the result as 
a precedent be ruinous. For instance, assuming the business of the year to 
be, viz. 

Imports —Merchandise, &c. $ 90,000,000 





Specie, 10,000,000 
———— § 100,000,000 

Exports.—Merchandise, &c. S 80,000,000 

Specie, 20,000,000 


% 100,000,000 

—— ——_—— 

This result, being stated in one line, without separating the items, would 
s I g 





induce a casual observer to suppose that the imports and exports were 
about equal: while such a state of things for 10 years would reduce us to 
bankruptcy. 

Specie is, in'a commercial sense, an article of merchandise, bought and 
sold at every commercial point, and entering largely into the channels of 
foreign trade. It is almost as much an article of trade asa barrel of pork: 
with this difference, that the former has a value approaching a fixed value 
while the latter has a variable value. 

Specie may be considered in Europe and America as an article of mer 
chandise, forming one of the items of an ordinary price current: ever varia- 
ble in value, commercially and legally, its value ascertained by the same 
standard as a barrel of flour, viz. its weight—worth more at one point than 
another, but finally, it is the basis of wealth, the measure of value of all 
property, its exportation lessening our real wealth ; and its importation (and 
it can be imported only upon two grounds, Ist, as the adjusting weight in 
the balance of trade, or 2dly, as capital, for investment) adding to our actual 
national wealth. 

The practical or business results of the trade of the United States for the 
last three years, may be summed up as follows: 





Goods Imported. Specie Imported. Goods Exported. Specie Exported. 

1943, 8 42,676,498 $22,077,301 $82,826,139 81,520,341 
1844, 102,896,450 5,538,585 105,745,832 5,454,214 
1845, 115,291,700 3,962,864 106,040,111 8,606,495 
Total for ————_-—— —_—-— Ss + —__——_ 
3 years, $ 258,564,648 $ 31,578,750 = $ 294,612,082 $15,581,050 





These figures show, so far as custom-house valuations are correct criteria, 
that the exports of produce, goods, &c., for the three years, 1543, 1544 and 


SOG, WET kk kt ee we He SR. «fee 
And the imports of goods for the same periods, . . . . 258,864,648 





Actual balance of trade in favor of United States, $ 35,747,43: 


oe -_ 
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Has this resulting balance of debits and credits been adjusted ? 
The specie clause will say how much: 
Imports of specie for three years, . . . . $ 31,578,750 


Exports of specie “6 ee oe ee 15,581,050 


Excess of imports, $ 15,997,700 
Deduct this sum from amount before stated, . . . . . . 35,747,434 


Will show existing credits amounting to, . . . . . . . $19,749,735 
yet in our favor abroad, equivalent to specie ; and an actual addition to our 
precious metals, within the same time, of $ 15,997,700. 

We are, as a nation, better off now than we were three years since, in a 
business view, to the amount of thirty-five millions of dollars and upwards. 
This highly favorable condition of things is daily becoming less so, if we 
judge by the actual imports and exports of the current year. This accumu- 
lated balance of nineteen millions due us on June 30, 1845, (without refer- 
ence to balances existing for or against us on June 30, 1842,) is apparently 
becoming liquidated, and rapidly too, by the heavy imports of foreign silks, 
satins, and other high priced goods. 

Based upon prudence, economy and (then) late experience, our trade with 
France in 1843 showed a nominal balance in our favor of, . $ 4,636,316 
Whiie in 1845 the balance against us was, . .... . 5,925,920 


Difference for one year, $ 10,562,236 


In 1843 our trade with the whole world showed an actual balance in our 
favor, (in goods and produce,) of, . . . . . . « « « $40,149,641 
While in 1845 the actual balance against us was, . .. . 7,251,589 


Difference between the year 1843 and the year 1845, $ 47,401,230 


O¢Is it necessary to tell our fair countrywomen that this difference arises 
mostly in mere finery—in decorations for the person, for the toilet, for the 
parlor, &c., not in books, instruments of science, or aids to the attainment 
of accomplishments. 

The primary lessons of political economy could be well engrafted upon 
the system of education, inculcating the lesson that the consumption of ten 
millions of dollars of domestic goods does not lessen or depreciate national 
wealth ; but that the consumption of foreign embroidery and other goods, 
to the amount of ten millions, does, in fact, lessen our national wealth 
that sum. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


Liapinity oF Banxs ror Neciecr to Protest Drarrs Forwarpep 
ror CoLLecTion—DiIscHARGE OF ENDORSERS, ETC. 


In the Court of Common Pleas, Boston, February 23d, 1846, before Judge 
Washburn. Joseph Ballister, et al.,vs. The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank. 
This was an action on the case, brought against the Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Philadelphia, for negligence in not protesting in proper 
time a draft forwarded to them for collection. 

It appeared in evidence that a draft on John Rinewalt of Philadelphia, 

_for $500, payable sixty days after sight, was deposited in the State Bank at 
Boston, by the plaintiffs, and by the State Bank forwarded to the Farmers 
and Mechanics’ Bank at Philadelphia. It was received by the latter bank 
on the 23d of August, 1844, and presented to and accepted by Rinewalt on 
the 24th. Consequently it matured on the 26th of October. On the 25th of 
October it was handed by the bank to their notary, and by him protested on 
that day, and notices forwarded. The notary returned the draft to the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank on the 26th, before 9 A. M., and it was en- 
closed and forwarded to Boston by the mail of that day. The plaintiffs 
refused to receive the draft, and returned it to the Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank, and claimed to have it passed to their credit. The bank refused to do 
this, and the plaintiffs afterwards, on the 4th of December, sued Rinewalt, 
the acceptor, and obtained judgment and execution, but could find no pro- 
perty on which to levy the same. Evidence was introduced by the defend- 
ants, tending to show that Rinewalt, the acceptor, was a partner of the 
drawers, and that he (Rinewalt) was now able to pay the draft. There were 
endorsers on the draft, as to whose pecuniary responsibility no evidence was 
put in by either party. 

It was contended for the plaintiffs—Ist. That the bank, having received 
the draft, were bound to take all the necessary and usual steps to secure its 
acceptance and payment at maturity, and, in case of non-payment, to pro- 
test it on the day of its maturity. 2d. That the bank were guilty of negli- 
gence in handing the draft to the notary on the day before it was due, as 
they thereby misled him—it being the universal custom of this bank, as was 
proved, to hand their notes to their notary to be protested at the close of 
banking hours on the day on which they fell due. Sd. That the draft hav- 
ing been returned to the bank on the morning of the 26th, the day it matured, 
it was the duty of the bank to keep it at its counter for payment till the close 
of business hours, and then to have it protested—and that it was carelessness 
in them not to do so. 

It was contended for the defendants—Ist. That the bank and the notary 
were distinct agents, and that the bank, by delivering the draft to the nota- 
ry, relieved themselves of all responsibility, and that the duty of protesting 
the draft at the proper time, devolved upon the notary. 2d. That the jury 
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could give no damages, because there was no evidence that Rinewalt, the 
acceptor, who was still liable on the draft, was good for that amount. 
3d. That if Rinewalt was not good, still the plaintiffs could not recover, be- 
cause they had not proved that the endorsers and drawers, who were dis 
charged by want of protest on the proper day, were able to pay the debt had 
they not been discharged. It was further contended that there being evi- 
dence that the drawers and acceptors were partners, the drawers were not 
discharged, because they were not entitled to notice. 

Washburn, J., instructed the jury that it was admitted that the draft was 
not protested at the proper time, and that thereby the endorsers were dis- 
charged, and also the drawers, unless they were partners of Rinewalt, and 
drew on partnership account, but without funds in Rinewalt’s hands—that 
this was the result of negligence somewhere—that it could not be charged 
upon the bank, if they had given the draft to a proper Notary at a proper 
time—but if they gave it to him at such a time as to mislead him, and the 
effect was to mislead him, they would be liable—that if the draft came back 
to them during the business hou:s of the 26th, and they knew it matured 
on that day, which they were bound to know, if it was in their possession, 
then their duty was to send it back to the notary, to be protested on that 
day—that if they found the bank guilty of negligence, then the plaintiffs were 
entitled to a verdict—that in making up the amount of damage, they were 
to assess the actual damage the plaintiffs had sustained—that the question, 
whether the draft was now of any, and, if so, what value, was open for 
their consideration. 


The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs, and assessed damages at $539. 
C.T.& T. H. Russell for the plaintiffs. C. G. Loring and Geo. W. 
Phillips for the defendants. Merch. Mag. 


LIABILITIES OF ENporsERS. 


Supreme Court, New-York. Anderson vs. Drake. Where a note is not payable 
at any particular place, and the maker has a known and permanent residence, within 
the State, the holder is bound to make a demand of payment there, in order to 
charge the endorser. 

As where a note was dated at New-York, but the maker before it was payable, 
removed to Kingston, in Ulster Co., and this was known to the holder, a demand of 
payment or inquiry fur the maker in the city of New-York, was held not to be suffi- 
cient to charge the endorser. 

But where a note was dated at Albany, and the maker, had removed to Canada, a 
demand of payment at Albany was held sufficient. 


Anderson vs. Drake. This was an action of assumpsit brought against the 
defendant, as endorser of promissory note, stated to be made on the 29th of 
Nov. 1814, at New-York, by one Benj. Dickenson, by which he promised to 
pay to the defendant, or order, six months after date, 8300. The declaration 
contained two counts; the first count stated, that on the first of June, the 
plaintiff ‘showed and presented, and caused to be shown and presented, 
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to the said Benjamin Dickenson, the said note, &c., and required him, then 
and there, to pay the same, which he refused,’”? &c. The second count 
stated, that on the first day of June, &c. “‘diligent search and inquiry was 
made after the said Benjamin Dickenson at New-York, &c., in order that 
the note might be shown and presented to him for payment, and that the 
said B. Dickenson, could not, on such search and inquiry, be found, nor 
could any person be found to pay the same,” &c. 

The defendant pleaded, Ist. Non-assumpsit. 2d. To the second count 
specially, that the maker of the note on the 7th of December, 1814, removed 
from the city of New-York, to the town of Kingston, in the county of Ulster, 
where he has ever since continued to reside; that the plaintiff well knew at 
the time the note became due, and during all the time from the 7th of De- 
cember, 1814, until the commencement of his suit, that the maker did so 
reside in Kingston; yet the plaintiff did not, and would not demand pay- 
ment of the note of the maker, at the time it was payable, though he was 
often requested by the defendant so to do, to wit, on the 28th of May, and 
on the Ist of June, 1815. 

To this plea, there was a general demurrer and joinder, 

J. Strong, in support of the demurrer, contended, Ist. That as the note 
was dated in New-York, and the parties resided there at the time it was 
made, it must be presumed, no particular place being designated for the 
payment, that it was payable in New-York. 

That the removal of the maker from New-York to any other place, did 
not render it necessary for the holder to follow him for the purpose of de- 
manding payment; and he relied on the case of Stewart vs, Eden, for the 
support of these positions. 

Anthon and Slossom, contra. The note declared on, was not payable at 
any particular place. The averment in the declaration is, that the maker 
was not found in the “city of New-York, in the third ward of the said city.” 
The plaintiff ought to have averred that the maker was not to be found in 
the city of New-York, nor elsewhere in the State of New-York. Such are 
the precedents. 

Notice to the endorser, withour a previous demand upon the maker, is a 
nullity. Bayley lays down the rule to be, that if the maker has removed, 
the holder must endeavor to find out to what place he has removed, and 
make the presentment there. If the maker removes out of the state, the 
holder is excused from seeking him farther than his last place of residence. 

Here, the holder says, the maker has removed to Kingston, within the 
State. He knew, therefore, where he was to be found; and it was his duty 
to have followed him and demanded payment of him personally, or at his 
actual place of residence, It is part of the contract that the holder is to use 
due diligence to get the money of the maker, before he calls on the endor- 
ser. The distinction is between the case where the maker or drawer has 
never lived, at the place where the note or bill states lim to be, or has ab- 


A 
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sconded, and the case where he has removed; and unless he has removed 
out of the state, the holder must endeavor to find him out and make the 
presentment. The acceptor or maker is liable every where, and the bill or 
note may be presented where ever he can be found, where it is not expressly 
made a part of the contract that it should be paid at any particular place. 

Chief J. Thompson delivered the opinion of the court. This case comes 
before the court on a demurrer to the second plea. The detendant being 
sued as an endorser of a promissory note, pleads specially, that the maker 
of the note had, shortly after the making thereof, and before it became pay- 
able, removed from the city of New-York to Kingston, in Ulster Co., there 
permanently to reside, which was well known to the plaintiff, and that no 
demand had been made upon the maker. The demurrer admits the truth 
of these allegations. And the question presented is, whether a demand 
upon the maker at Kingston was necessary in order to charge the endorser. 

It does not appear from the declaration, that the note was made payable 
at any particular place; nor is there any allegation, from which we are to 
infer, that the note, upon the face of it appears to have been made in New- 
York. The case, however, was argued by the defendant’s counsel, upon 
the admission of that fact ; and our opinion is founded upon the supposition, 
that the note appears, on the face of it, to have been drawn in New-York, 
that being, at the time, the place of residence of the drawer, though, before 
the note fell due, he removed to Kingston, in Ulster County, there perma 
nently to reside. 

Whether under such a state of facts, a demand on the maker at Kingston 
was necessary, or whether it was sufficient if made in New-York, when 
the note was drawn, is the point to be decided. Had the note expressly 
been made payable in New-York, a demand there would have been suflici 
ent, notwithstanding the removal of the drawer. Livingston, J. in deliver 
ing the opinion of the court, in Stewart vs. Eden, (2 Caine’s, Rep. 127,) 
says, the note being dated in New-York, the maker and endorser are pre 
sumed to have contemplated payment there. This, however, was not the 
point directly before the court, and it is evident from a subsequent part of 
the opinion, that he did not intend to be understood that New-York would 
have been the place to demand payment of the maker, or to give notice to 
the endorser, in case of a permanent removal from the city. In Thompson 
ys. Ketchum, (4 Johns. Rep. 285,) the note was dated at Montego Bay, 
yet, it was not deemed payable there, otherwise parol evidence would have 
been inadmissible to prove that it was payable at New-York. Such evi- 
dence would have been repugnant to the written note, ifthe inference of the 
law was, that it was payable at Montego Bay. This court was, in some 
measure, before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in Fisher vs. Evans, 
(5 Binney’s Rep. 542.) [t was there contended, in argument, that the 
place where the bill was drawn and dated, must be taken to be the residence 
of the drawer, and the holder was not bound to look for him elsewhere. 
But the Chief Justice said he knew of no such principle, and that the proper 
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place to give notice to the person entitled to receive it, was at his permanent 
residence. 

Bailey, in his Treatise on Bills, (58,) states the rule to be, that if the 
drawer or maker cannot be found at the place where the bill or note is pay- 
able, and it appears that he never lived there, or has absconded, the bill or 
note is to be considered as dishonored, but if he has only removed, the 
holder must endeavor to find out to what place he has removed, and make 
the presentment there. This is, in some measure, supported by the case of 
Collins vs. Butler, (Stra. 1087.) This rule, I apprehend, cannot be correct 
to the extent laid down. The settled law now is, that a demand of pay- 
ment at the place where the note is made payable, is enough to charge the 
endorser. This is so decided in the case of Saunderson vs. Judge, (2 H. 
Black, 509,) and in this court in the case of Stewart vs. Eden ;_ but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bailey, the holder must follow the maker to the place of his 
removal. 

The general rule is, that the holder of a note is bound to make use of all 
reasonable and proper diligence to find the maker and demand payment, 
where no particular place is appointed for such payment. And in determin- 
ing what shall be considered reasonable diligence, due regard must be had 
to the security of endorsers, as well as to the unembarrassed circulation of 
negotiable paper. The laying down precise rules, however, on this subject, 
is attended with some difficulty. Ina case decided in this court, (but which 
is not reported,) the drawer of a note had removed to Canada, the note was 
drawn and dated in Albany, though not made payable at any particular 
place; and it was held that a demand at Albany was suflicient to charge 
the endorser. I can find no distinction in the books, as to the places being 
within the jurisdiction of the court, which varies the rule on this subject ; 
nor do I see any substantial reason for any such distinction. It is necessary, 
however, that some rule should be settled, and I am inclined to think, that 
where a note is not made payable at any particular place, and the maker 
has a known and permanent residence within the state, the holder is bound 
to make a demand at such residence in order to charge the endorser. Who- 
ever takes such a note, is presumed to have made inquiry for the residence 
of the maker, in order to know where to demand payment, and to assume 
upon himself all the inconvenience of making such demand, and the risk of 
the maker’s removing to any other place, before the note falls due. As the 
demurrer, therefore, in this case admits the permanent residence of the 
maker to have been in Kingston, when the note fell due, and that known to 
the plaintiff, he was bound to demand payment of the note at that place ; 
and not having done so, the endorser is discharged. The defendant, must, 
accordingly, have judgment upon the demurrer. 

Judgment for the defendant. [Johnson’s IV. Y. Rep. vol. 14. 
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GarnisHee LiasLe ror INTEREST. 


Supreme Court of Georgia, at Milledgeville, May Term, 1846. The 
Georgia Insurance and Trust Company, plaintiffs in error, vs. James S. 
Oliver, defendant in error. From Richmond Superior Court. Judgment 
below affirmed. 

Held that a garnishee is liable for interest upon the debt due by him to 
the attachment debtor upon a liquidated demand, when he takes no steps to 
pay the fund in his hands, or place it subject to the order of the court—and 
where such garnishee resists the claim of his creditor, as in this case he is 
liable to all interest accruing upon such claim. 


GUARANTEE OF A SLAVE. 


Supreme Court of Georgia, at Milledgeville, May Term, 1846. Brough- 
ton, plaintiff in error, vs. Badget, defendant in error. Covenant from 
Greene Superior Court. Judgment below reversed. 

Held that a bill of sale of a slave containing a warranty of soundness, 
cannot be transferred by endorsement so as to vest in the transferee the right 
to sue in his own name on a breach of warranty. 

The act of ’99 respecting the negotiability of bonds, and other specialties, 
and promissory notes and other liquidated demands, whether for money or 
other thing, (Prince, 426,) by endorsement, has no application to bills of sale 
or other mere conveyances, with or without warranty, but must apply to 
such instruments only as are intended to secure the payment of a demand 
either in money or other thing liquidated. Agreed on and settled by the 


parties to it. 
Srocx Liasre tro By-Laws or a Company. 


Supreme Court of Georgia, at Milledgeville, May Term, 1846. Tuttle 
vs. Walton. From Richmond Superior Court. Judgment below affirmed. 

Held by the court, that a by-law of the Insurance and Banking Company 
of Augusta, (an institution incorporated by act of the legislature, with 
power to make by-laws for the government of the company, provided they 
are not repugnant to the constitution or laws of this state,) prohibiting a 
transfer of stock by a stockholder indebted to the institution, was not con- 
trary to the lawg of this state, nor against public policy, nor in restraint of 
trade, so as to defeat a lien created by such stockholder’s indebtedness to the 
company prior to the rendition of a judgment under which the stock was 
sold and purchased by the plaintiff in error at sheriff’s sale with notice of 
such lien—though such purchaser was the judgment creditor. 

That such lien was valid and binding, as between the stockholder and the 
company ; and a purchaser at sheriff’s sale, with notice of the lien, only 
acquired such title as was in the defendant in execution. 

Nisbet, Judge, dissenting. 
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Action Acatnst a Guarantor or an Usurious Transaction. 


Supreme Court of New York. A case was decided in favor of J. D. Beers, 
in the Supreme Court of New York. The action was brought against 
Beers as the guarantor of a note issued by the North American Trust and 
Banking Company, after the act of May 14th, 1840, the fourth section of 
which act is in these words: 


**§ 4, No banking association or individual banker, as such, shall issue or 
put in circulation any bill or note of said association or individual banker, 
unless the same shall be made payable on demand and without interest; and 
any violation of this section, by any officer or member of a banking associa- 
tion or by any individual banker, shall be deemed and adjudged a misde- 
meanor punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, in the discretion of 
the court having cognizance thereof.” 


The North American Trust and Banking Company being indebted to 
Swifts & Co. in the sum of $3,700, gave to Swifts & Co. a promissory note 
in the following words : 


“New York, 30th June, 1841. 


Dolls. 2,700. 
“Sixty days after date The North American Trust and Banking Company 
promise to pay to the order of Messrs. Swifts & Co. thirty-seven hundred 


dollars for value received, with interest, having deposited with them as col- 
lateral security seven bonds of this company secured ‘under the Yates 
Trust, three for one thousand dollars each, and four for five hundred 
dollars each : Nos. 717, 718, 719, 720, 353, 354, 355. 

(Signed) THOS. G. TALMAGE,” 


At the foot of the above note was a guaranty in the following words: 
“For value received I guarantee the payment of the above note at the 


time mentioned. 
(Signed) J. D. BEERS.” 


The Supreme Court, immediately upon the closing of the argument, de- 
cided that the note was illegal and void, and no action could be maintained 
thereon—and the note being illegal, no recovery could be had against Beers, 
upon his guaranty—and judgment was accordingly rendered for the de- 
fendant. We understand that the officers of the North American Trust 
and Banking Company, after the act of 1840, issued and put into circulation 
notes or obligations, payable on time to bearer or to the order of the tellers, 
clerks or cashiers, to an amount exceeding $ 2,000,000. 
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FOREIGN BANKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


From the London Banking Magazine. 
Sr. PererssurGu. 


Accounts are kept here, and for the most part throughout Russia, in 
rubles of 100 copecks. 

The Banks at St. Petersburg are— 

1. The Imperial Loan Bank, established in 1786, among the statutes of 
which are the following:—the capital of the bank shall consist of thirty- 
three millions of rubles, twenty-two millions for the nobility, and eleven 
millions for the towns. The bank shall be immediately under the empe- 
ror. It shall lend money at 5 per cent. interest, and pay 44 per cent. in- 
terest on deposits. It shall grant assurances on houses, &c., at 13 per 
cent. premium, on three-fourths of the value of the property as fixed by 
sworn appraisers. It shall discount bills, but not ata higher rate than 4 
per cent. per mensem. 

2. The Assignation Bank, which is a Bank of issue. And— 

3. The Commercial Bank, established in 1818, which is, to a certain 
extent, a transfer deposit bank, as it receives in deposit gold and silver 
bullion, and keeps a current account of it at an annual charge of } per cent. 
and transfers such bullion in sums not less than 509 rubles from one 
account to another, also at a charge of } per cent. 

These banks have agencies in all the most important places of trade 
throughout Russia. 


Warsaw: Capirat or Povanp. 


Accounts are kept here in florins, (zlots,) at 50 groschens, at 10 pfennigs, 
formerly at 18 pfennigs. 

The Bank of Warsaw, established in 1530, issues notes of 5, 10, 50, 100, 
500, and 1000 florins. The capital consists of mortgages on domains, 
amounting to forty millions, and of sixteen millions of paper money. It is 
a loan and discount bank, and its principal object 1s to keep down the 
extraordinary high rate of interest which generally prevails throughout 
Poland. 


HaMBURGH. 


Accounts are kept here in marks, at 16 schillings, at 12 pfennigs. 

The Bank of Hamburg was established in 1619, and consists of— 

1.—A Transfer Deposit Bank, at which payments of 100 marks are made 
by transferring from one account to another. Itis the common bank of all 
the merchants, and the medium of payment is bars of silver, valued accord- 
ing to weight at certain fixed prices, A fine of three per cent. is levied on 
those who transfer more bullion than stands to their credit. Depositors may 
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inspect their stock of bullion every morning till nine o’clock. The bank is 
closed every year from Ist to 14th January, and on Sundays and holydays. 

2. A Loan Bank, at which money is advanced on gold and silver articles 
to the extent of three-fourths of their value, at 6 per cent. per annum, 
interest. If the articles pledged contain pearls and precious stones, they 
are weighed merely as gold, and reckoned accordingly; if the interest be 
not regularly paid every six months, but remains in arrear eighteen months, 
they are put up to auction after the expiration of that period. 

As the bank is closed from Ist to 14th January, no transfers of bullion 
can be made until the 15th January. 

There is also an association of several of the chief commercial houses, by 
which advances are made upon imperishable property, and bills discounted. 


Lerpsic: In THE Kinapom or Saxony. 


Accounts are kept here, and throughout the kingdom of Saxony, in dol- 
lars, at 24 groschens, at 12 pfennigs. 

The Discount Bank of Leipsic, with a capital of 250,000 specie dollars, in 
500 shares of 500 dollars each, in addition to discounting bills, and transact- 
ing other banking business, issues notes of 100 specie dollars each, which 
freely circulate in trade, as they are payable on demand. One half 
of the profits of the bank is divided among the shareholders, and with the 
other half the expenses are paid, and a reserve fund formed. 


GENOA. 


The Bank of Genoa was established in 1407, under the name of the St. 
George’s Bank ; its transactions were, however, suspended in 1746, in con- 
sequence of several untoward events arising from war, and entirely ceased 
on the annexation of Genoa to France: but were renewed in 1814, and are 
still continued. The shares of the bank, for which the customs, salt, and 
other duties of the present Duchy of Genoa are assigned, are of variable 
value, and bear interest at from 2 to 24 per cent. 

The four Deposit Banks receive money, without, however, paying 
interest on it, and return it in the same description of coin in which it was 
deposited, or in bank notes, which circulate as hard cash, No embargo 
can be placed on monies deposited in any of the banks. 


HAvaAnnaH. 
Accounts are kept here in piasters, at 8 reals, at 34 maravedis ; also in 
piasters (dollars, pesos,) at 100 cents. 
A bank was established here in 1833, with a capital of one million of 
dollars. 


STocKHOLM. 


Accounts are kept here and throughout Sweden, in rix dollars, at 48 
skillings, at 12 pfennigs. 
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ad 


The paper money has consisted, since 1777, of bank notes of one rix 
dollar, which have borne a variable value in exchange for silver coin; for 
instance, in 1829, one rix dollar in silver, was worth 128 skillings in bank 
notes ; or 100 rix dollars in silver, were worth 266 rix dollars in bank notes. 

The bank was established in 1657. 

Accounts are kept throughout Norway in specie dollars, at five orts; or 
in marks, at 24 skillings. 

The paper money, in which payments are for the most part made, con- 
sists of notes of 100, 50, 10, 5, 1,4 , and one-fifth specie dollars, which are 
issued by the bank at Drontheim, but which lose about 40 per cent. in ex- 
change for coin. 


BrvsseExs. 


Accounts are kept here, and throughout Belgium, either in florins, at 100 
cents, as in Holland; or in francs, at 100 centimes, as in France. 

The Bank of Brussels has a capital stock of fifty millions, in 100,000 
shares of 500 florins each. It receives deposits, discounts bills, and trans- 
acts the monetary business of the government ; and has various branches. 
The shares bear an interest of five per cent. in addition to the dividend. 

Since 1827, a bank has existed in Antwerp, at which a credit may be 
opened on a deposit of bullion, and payments made by a transfer of such 
bullion from one account to another. In addition to transacting other 
banking business, the bank issues notes of 500 to 1,000 florins. 


Borveaux: CapiTat oF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE GIRONDE. 


Accounts are kept here as in the other parts of France. 

The Bank of Bordeauz is a private establishment, in 2,000 shares of 1,000 
francs each. It discounts bills on Bordeaux and Paris, at 4$ and 5 per 
cent. and issues notes of 500 to 10,000 francs each. 

Accounts are kept here in francs, at 100 centimes, and :n retail trade also 
in francs, at 20 sous, at 5 centimes. 


Paris. 


The Bank of France, at Paris, was chartered in 1803, with privileges, at 
first, for fifteen years, but in 1806, they were extended till 1843. Its capital 
consists of one hundred and eight millions of franes, in 90,000 shares, of 
1,200 frances each, which bear interest at 6 per cent. Only 67,900 shares 
can be transferred from one individual to another, as the remaining 22,100 
shares belong to the bank. ‘I'he price of a share is generally from 1,600 to 
2,000 francs. The bank is privileged to issue notes payable to bearer on 
demand, to discount bills, to make advances on government paper, bullion, 
and precious stones, and to transact other usual banking business. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary dividend, two-thirds of the clear profits are divided half- 
yearly among the shareholders, the other third being carried to a reserve 
fund. The court of directors is composed of twenty members. The gov- 
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ernor must be a proprietor of 100 shares at least, and each of the deputy 
governors must be a proprietor of 50 shares at least. 

The Discount Bank at Paris, is also a joint stock bank, with a capital of 
thirty millions of francs, in 20,000 shares of 1,000 francs each, and 20,000 
shares of 500 francs each. The notes issued by this bank are of 500, 400, 
300, 200 and 100 frances each, and are readily received, as they are at all 
times convertible. 


Tue Bank or France. 


The following is the quarterly account, ending the 31st of December last, 
published by the Bank of France, in pursuance of the law of the 30th of 
June, 1840 :— 


Dr. 
Frances. 
Bank notes outstanding, . . . . . 269,498,980 
Treasury account current, . . . . 81,849,739 
Pieces of If. 50c. and 75c., . . . . 18,300,000 
Sundry accounts current, . . . . 118 470,005 
Receipts payable at sight,. . . . . 1,751,000 


Capital of the bank, . . . . . . 67,900,000 
Reserve, ae ae ll 
Landed property, . ...... 4,000,000 
Dividends payable, . . . . .. . 95,189,424 
Draughts of branch banks outstanding, 873,390 
Sundry demands outstanding, . . . 1,424,918 





574,257,456 


ContTRA. Cr. 
Francs. 
Coshowhend, . . .. ss « « 1%@860e2 
Commercial bills discounted, . . . 192,323,985 
Ditto, discounted by branch banks, . 37,417,485 


Advanced on deposits of bullion, . 6,013,100 
Advanced on public securities,. . . 16,888,695 
Accounts current debtor, . ... 46,387 542 


Capital of the branch banks, . . . 22,000,000 
en a ae 10,000,000 
Vested in government securities, . . 50,250,340 
Hotel and furniture of the bank, . . 4,000,000 
Sundry credits, . . . +... «ss. 1,641,447 


574,257,456 
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REMARKS ON CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


By Naruan Appverton, or Boston. 


(Extracts from a pamphlet published by the author in 1841.] 

Tue general consent of mankind has established gold and silver as the 
common measure of the value of all other commodities, and has given them 
in the state of coin, the name of money. Some nations making use of one 
of these metals, some of the other, and some of both. 

Coinage may be considered as merely the affixing a certificate of the gov- 
ernment tothe quantity of pure silver or gold contained in each coin respect- 
ively, on which alone its value depends. The fitness of gold and silver for 
the medium of exchanging all other commodities, arises from their contain- 
ing much value in small bulk, from the difficulty of their quantity being 
materially increased, from their easy divisibility and their indestructibility. 

It is usual to consider these precious metals as the common measure of 
other property; but they have another quality essential to their performance 
of the function of money. Their intrinsic value makes them also the com- 
mon equivalent. They not only measure the value of other commodities, 
they replace it; this is an important distinction. 

The laws of the United States establish the coinage and currency of both 
metals. By the law of 1792, gold was estimated to be worth fifteen times 
its weight in silver, which was, at that time, perhaps, an accurate estimate 
of the actual relative value of the two metals. Since that period a decided 
and permanent change has taken place in that respect in favor of gold; and 
by the law passed in 1534, our gold coinage and several foreign coins are 
made current in the proportion of sixteen times their weight of silver. 

The effect of this law is, to make an important change in our metallic 
currency. Previous to its passage, our whole currency consisted of silver; 
gold was merely merchandise, worth about five or six per cent. above its 
legal valuation. Since 1834, gold has been constantly displacing silver, and 
is becoming the basis of our bank circulation. 

Banks are establishments for the purpose of carrying on a trade or traffic 
in money, or in contracts or obligations fur the payment of money. 

Bank notes are promises to pay on demand a given quantity of coin; they 
are promises to pay money, but they are not money in themselves. This is 
an important distinction, and the not making it, is the source of most of the 
popular errors on the subject of currency. 

Bank notes, payable in coin on demand, in the common transactions 
between man and man, are generally preferred to the coin which they rep- 
resent. They thus perform all the functions of money, and in common 
parlance are called money. But there is an important distinction, and in 
strictness bank notes can with no propriety be cailed money. A bank note 
gives a power to command the coin, the money which it promises, at the plea 
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sure of the holder. This power is more convenient, therefore more valuable to 
the possessor, than the thing, the coin itself. This preference is the true 
basis of bank circulation. Itis founded in the nature of things. It is essen- 
tial, however, that this power should be real; that it should exist, in fact , 
that the coin can be had on asking for. It is not perhaps, surprising, that 
superficial observers, seeing the facility with which bank notes perform all 
the functions of money, without this power to command coin being put to 
the test, should become insensible to its existence, or disbelievers in its ne- 
cessity. They see a faith in this power supersede the use of the power, 
and sanguine and visionary spirits are led to believe that the same faith may be 
built on some other basis, or something else less expensive than gold and 
silver. This is doubtless the origin of the various projects for furnishing a 
currency of paper not convertible into coin, to which every age gives rise, 
and which always find favor with the debtor class of mankind, but which 
are sure to end in chagrin and disappointment. 

Bank credits, commonly called deposits, are of precisely the same genera} 
character as bank notes ; they arise from the deposit of coin or bank notes, 
from the collection of individual notes, or from bills of exchange, or from 
discounts made by the bank for the parties to whose credit they are placed. 
However originating, the bank admits them to be a debt payable in gold and 
silver on demand. 

They remain to the credit of the party owning them, because a bank 
credit, like a bank note possessing the power of commanding the coin at any 
moment, is preferable to the possession of it in specie. Bank notes and 
bank credits are convertible into each other at the pleasure of the possessor. 
They are essentially the same. It has been sometimes made a question 
whether bank credits can properly be termed currency. It is a question 
about words, and of little importance, according to the sense in which the 
term currency is used. Bank credits consist chiefly of the money kept on 
hand by merchants and others for their daily use. Were there no banks, 
it would be kept at home in iron chests; and if so kept, whether in coin or 
bank notes, the question might be equally raised, whether these deposits in 
large masses should be said to be in circulation. 

Preference is then the only basis of a sound paper circulation, and it is 
not difficult to perceive the grounds on which this preference rests ; facility 
of counting, facility of transportation or transmission, and security against 
loss or robbery. To these general advantages must be added a full assurance 
that the money will be paid when wanted and where wanted. 

The place where a bank note is payable is of the utmost importance in 
order to secure its general circulation at par with specie. That place must 
be the commercial centre of the district through which it is to circulate. 

The constant demand for remittances to this central point will give to 
bank notes payable there, a constant equality with or preference over specie, 
through all the region drawing their supplies from that centre. Thus, a 

4 
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bank note payable in Boston, will have a natural circulaticn through all that 
part of New England drawing their supplies from thence; but the moment 
the line is passed into the district drawing their supplies from New York, 
bank notes payable in that city, can alone supply a pure circulation, and so 
of the other great cities. Large towns or cities in the interior have a cer- 
tain limited circle of their own, but for general circulation, bank notes must 
be payable in the great commercial cities. 

The currency of depreciated paper, issued by banks paying specie, is 
owing to a departure from correct principles in this particular. The bank 
note is not payable at the place where the money is wanted. Previous to 
1824, the currency of Boston and New England consisted mostly of coun- 
try bank notes, subject to a discount varying at ditferent times, but generally 
about one per cent. In 1824, what is called the Suffolk bank system, 
was adopted, by which the bills of all New England banks are virtually 
redeemable in Boston at par. ‘The system is this: Certain banks in Boston 
have contributed a sum agreed on, to a common fund, and in consideration 
of the use of that fund, one of them, the Suffolk, undertakes to receive all 
bills of New England banks as cash, and collect them from the country 
banks. The mode of doing it is as follows: The country banks are invited 
to keep a fund in deposit at the Suffolk bank for the redemption of their 
bills. If they decline, the bills are sent home for payment, in which case 
nothing but a legal payment in coin will be received. The trouble attend- 
ing this mode of payment, soon induces the bank to yield to its true interest 
and keep up the deposit, since it can, by doing so, keep a larger amount of 
bills in circulation than it would otherwise be safe to attempt. Under this 
system the whole currency, centering at Boston, is convertible at pleasure 
into legal coin, without any loss whatever—a state of things which does not 
probably exist in any considerable city. 

Money or currency is an instrument of the first necessity to a nation. 
No trade or commerce can be carried on without it. A nation using a 
currency wholly metallic may feel a scarcity of money, but cannot be 
drained of it, any more than a mechanic can be made to part with the tools 
necessary to carry on his daily business. Overtrade may take place in 
such a community. An excessive importation of foreign commodities may 
cause an exportation of the precious metals, to a degree of inconvenience. 
The scarcity of money resulting from such exportation reduces prices, the 
effect of which is to check importation, and premote the exportation of all 
commodities, and thus the evil soon cures itself, by the return of the coin 
necessary to its trade. No other considerable importation will take place 
until it has in this way recovered what is of all things most important to it, 
its tools of trade. 

Precisely the same thing takes place under a well-regulated bank cur- 
rency. I[t seems to be the opinion of the best writers on the subject, that 
the most perfect bank circulation would be one which should be precisely 
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equal in amount to what the circulation of the same country would be in 
the precious metals, were no other cireulation permitted. 

The great evil of the modern system of banking is the great fluctuation 
which it is liable to produce in the quantity of the circulating medium. This 
is easily understood. Bank notes being, as already shown, preferable 
for common uses to coin, and costing nothing to make; the process of 
increasing the circulating medium is very easy, and is certain to go on 
until it meets the necessary check in a demand for payment. This check 
the individual bank will receive in its exchanges with other banks. How- 
ever individuals may in their transactions consider a bank note as money, 
the banks themselves take a different view of the matter. A bank balance 
ean only be paid in coin. Here is a check upon an individual bank; but 
suppose all the banks expand simultaneously, or nearly so, to which there 
is a natural tendency, this check ceases to operate. 

In the same way an expansion in one of the cities may be checked in 
consequence of balances being created against it, and being demanded in 
specie. But suppose the cities all expand at the same time, and there is a 
powerful sympathy between them, the check is only to be found in the rise 


. 2 . ° ° . 2 ee. 
of the foreign exchanges to a point which induces the exportation of specie. 


This foreign export of specie is in fact the only check to redundancy, to ex 
cess, in bank circulation. 

An expansion of the currency tends to an advance of prices—excites com- 
mercial enterprise, and finally speculation and oyertfade. High prices 
encourage importation and discourage exportation, a rise in the foreign 
exchanges follows, which causes an export of specie, which acts as a 
proper corrective by compelling the banks to call in a portion of their issues. 
This is done by lessening or suspending their usual discounts. Here is 
action and reaction, very beautiful, and all very agreeable to the public, 
except the last part of the process. A contraction of the currency causes a 
pressure on the money market—reduces prices—paralyses trade—brings 
out failures. This is all very disagreeable. Tt makes what is called hard 
times. But in fact it is always the return from a false position to a true | 
one. It is never necessary to diminish a currency which has not been! 
redundant. The violence of the pressure is in proportion to the extent of 
the overtrade ; and generally the more violent the pressure the shorter the 
period. 

Our banking system is the subject of undeserved abuse. The system is 
better than the practice under it. The toleration of abuses under the sys- 
tem is the great evil. Still there are faults in it which might be remedied. 
One evil is the multiplicity of banks authorised to issue notes for circula- 
tion. All experience shows the necessity of legislative restraint upon the 
issue of notes for the purpose of circulation. The public security requires 
it. But under the present system, that security is wholly inadequate in 
most of the states, where banks with very small capitals, and those fre- 
quently nominal, are permitted to issue notes 
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No bank should be permitted to issue notes without a solid, paid up 
capital, greatly exceeding its issues. A capital of half a million of dollars 
is the very least to which this privilege should be granted. New York has 
adopted a system of requiring a deposit of stocks as security for the pay- 
ment of bank notes—but the law is deficient in making no certain capital 
necessary to carrying on the business of banking, and the public have suf- 
fered losses by the failure of the free banks, as they are called, from the 
circumstance of the depreciation or inadequacy of the stocks deposited. 
But the New York system has one advantage—its evils cure themselves. 
The idea that banking can be carried on without capital has been pretty 
fairly exploded under the experiment. 

The great and difficult problem in a currency of bank paper, is the pre- 
vention of those fluctuations, to which experience shows such a currency 
is liable, in a far greater degree than a currency composed wholly of the 
precious metals, This problem has not been solved. The attention of the 
British Parliament has been for some time drawn to it. A committee have 
published a voluminous report of evidence taken at the last session, which 
certainly does not shed much light upon the matter. Their inquiries are 
still going on. The writer has thought a good deal on the subject, and is 
of opinion that no better remedy can be devised against a redundant or 
excessive circulation, than the levying a tax, by the state, on the privilege 
or right of circulation, to very near the amount of benefit or profit deri- 
vable from it. Nearly all the states require something in the nature of a 
bonus or tax for the privilege of a bank charter, but on principles wholly 
capricious or unsettled; whilst in others, the granting them is made a 
matter of favoritism, under the odious character of monopoly. Many ad- 
vantages would arise from establishing the principle that every bank char- 
tered with the right of circulation should pay a fixed tax on the amount 
permitted. The right to regulate the currency of bank notes seems properly 
to belong to the state, and to be a legitimate source of revenue. 

The state of Massachusetts levies a fixed tax of one per cent. per annum 
upon bank capital. This tax is excessive in amount—is levied upon a false 
principle, and produces some evils. A tax of three per cent. per annum 
on circulation, would produce nearly the same amount of revenue, and be 
wholly unobjectionable in principle. The advantage of a tax upon circula- 
tion would be, that it would take away the inducement of profit, which 
every bank now has, to increase its circulation to the utmost—uatil the ex- 
pansion of the currency shows itself in the export of coin—which can only 
be checked by a suspension of discounts, and a pressure on the money 
market. The bank, to be sure, has no difficulty itself in this case, if well 
managed. The whole pressure is thrown on the mercantile community. 

But these alternations of bank expansion and nominal prosperity, follow- 
ed by bank contractions, disappointment, and perhaps failures, are very 
much to be deprecated. A tax upon circulation might do much in check- 
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ing undue expansion. A fixed minimum capital, and a fixed rate of tax 
upon circulation, would take away the character of monopoly from bank 
legislation—as charters might then be granted to all who would take them, 
sufficient care being had to see the capital actually paid in. 

The law of 1834, by which such a valuation was put upon gold as makes 
it the essential basis of our circulation, is calculated to have a highly favora- 
ble effect in giving steadiness to the currency by enlarging that basis; it 
being necessary for the banks to maintain on hand a greater quantity of 
coin, on account of the facility of transfer attaching to that metal as com- 
pared to silver. This effect will be increased, should an error, apparently 
inadvertent, in that bill be corrected, by which too high a valuation is put 
upon foreign gold, compared to our own coin. The consequence of this 
error is, that there is a positive Joss of about one-fifth of one per cent. in 
sending foreign gold to the mint, whereas the law should have been so 
framed as to make it for the interest of the holders of such coin to doit. The 
reduction of the valuation of sovereigns and napoleons, about one-half of 
one per cent., would remedy the evil, and give us an actual currency of 
eagles and half eagles as the payment which banks would find it for their 
interest to make for demands on them. The effect cannot be doubted—it 
would add materially to the specie in the country, and thus reduce the dis- 
proportion which paper bears to coin, which is the great vice in our system. 

Another mode of giving additional security to the currency, would be the 
establishment of a system of more frequent and rigid settlement of balances 
between the banks themselves. The safe and prudent banks should use 
the power which they possess, to keep in check the bolder and weaker 
banks, by calling for their balances weekly, if not daily, in actual coin. 
The system which has grown up of letting bank balances lie until a foreign 
demand for coin appears, should be abandoned. It is liable to abuse, and it 
is the duty of the strong banks to put an end to it. 

A timid apprehension of weakness on the part of certain banks in Boston, 
with a cautious endeavor to avoid losses in case of explosion, led to much 
of the expansion in 1536. A different policy might have prevented the 
panic and suspension of 1837. 

Vo expectation of forbearance or indulgence should be encouraged. Favor 
and benevolence are not the attributes of good banking. Strict justice and 
the rigid performance of contracts are its proper foundation. 

A repeal of the usury laws, so far as relates to notes of hand and bills of 
exchange, similar to that which took place in England in 1532, would un- 
doubtedly have a highly beneficial effect in lessening the violence of a 
monied pressure, as there is abundant evidence it has done in that country. 
The pertinacity with which all the states cling to the usury laws, the rem- 
nant of the old feudal opinion that the people cannot be trusted to take care 
of their own interests, is remarkable—especially after the example has been 
set by England. In the late report made to Parliament on banks of issue, 
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we find the testimony of Messrs. Norman, Tooke, and Lloyd, uniform in 
favor of the effect of the modification made in the law, in relieving the 
violence of a revulsion in the money market. 

A bankrupt law applicable to banks would undoubtedly be the most 
efficient of measures for preventing suspensions of specie payments, and 
keeping banks within reasonable limits. Such a Jaw, to go into effect in 
twelve months, would be the most effectual of measures for restoring and 
regulating the currency—to apply to a continued suspension of payment 
for thirty days. Constitutional objections have been suggested, but without 
much apparent force. Apparently nothing in the power of Congress would 
be so decidedly effectual as the establishment of such a law 
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Tue expediency or policy of states embarking in banking, has been ques 
tioned. The operations of those institutions, whose stock was owned in part 
or wholly by the states in which they were located, and by whose legislatures, 
the institutions were, directly or indirectly, controlled, are well worthy a 


rigid examination. 
As a general rule, we think such investments by the states, would, (as 
they certainly have heretofore,) result with severe losses. We have only 


to look at Alabama, Missouri, and other states, where these losses have 
been demonstrated. The combinations of politics and money are always 
unfortunate. Wherever the direction of a monied institution is left to 
state legislatures, decided by political parties, the directors selected upon 
political, not business, considerations, such an institution is almost sure 
to be mismanaged. 

A writer, whom we have before quoted, observes in « pamphlet published 
in 1841— 

“Some of the states have gone into the business of banking on their own 
account. It requires no great spirit of prophesy to foresee that their banks 
will be badly managed, and the states become losers by the business. 
Banks to be useful, must be founded upon real capital, and to be well man 
aged, must be under the immediate eye of the owners of the capital.” 

There is one exception we are glad to find to this observation, viz. The 
Bank of the State of South Carolina. The operations of this bank to Octo 
ber, 1845, show a surplus of $ 116,701, after an allowance of seven per cent. 
interest per annum, on its general and specific capital : after sustaining two 
unprofitable branches: and after repeated loans to the state, amounting at 
one time to $ 547,000, without interest. 

The following extracts are from the report of the president of the Bank of 
the State of South Carolina, to the senate of that state, made in compliance 
with a resolution, that the “President of the Bank of the State of South 
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Carolina, and the comptroller general of the state be directed, severally to 


report such facts and reasons as they may deem best calculated to illustrate 
the practical effects of any proposed changes or measures in relation to the 
payment of the public debt, the management of the sinking fund, and the 
fiscal operations of the treasury, as well as their effect on the credit of the 


state.”” 


[{ Like the Kentucky bank reports, and numerous public documents, this report 
has neither date of year nor month, nor name of place attached to it. We are left to 
conjecture these items, and from the appendix to this report, we conclude it was 
made in the winter of 1843—4.] 


Tue Practicar Errecrs or tHe Fiscal OPERATIONS OF THE TREASURY, 


In considering *‘the practical effects of the proposed changes and mea- 
sures in relation to the payment of the public debt and the management of 
the bank and sinking fund on the fiscal operations of the treasury,” it will 
be necessary to examine: First, what would be their practical effects on the 
bank itself, and then, by that means their practical effects on the fiscal 
operations of the treasury. I have before stated my opinion, that the prac- 
tical effect of the recommendations, if carried into operation, would be to 
force the bank to go into liquidation, and be wound up. ‘The adoption of 
any one of these plans, or of any other measure producing a like effect on the 
bank, would destroy it effectually. Its name may continue to exist, but its 
vitality, its usefulness, will have been extinguished forever. The question 
then recurs, What will be the effects on the fiscal operations of the treasu- 
ry, When the bank is wound up, or in effect abolished by these measures ? 
We must consider this inquiry : 

Ist. In connexion with the receipt, safe-keeping, and disbursing the trea- 
sury funds. In this view, the utility of the bank is of the highest value. 
The public moneys, are by the collecting officers, paid into it and placed to 
the credit of the treasury. The treasurer checks for it, and in Charleston 
his check is countersigned by the comptroller general: this secures against 
frauds and unfaithfulness. Since its incorporation, there has been collected 
and paid into the bank to the credii of the treasury, about $ 12,747,207 11 
and there has been paid out on that account about § 11,778,057 02, making 
an aggregate of $ 24,525,764 13, of receipts and payments, without costing 
the state anything, or the loss ofa cent. For its safety, she had all the se- 
curities she had before, besides the checks of daily supervision and settle- 
ment, which the organization of the bank affords. Funds are also transfer- 
red from one treasury to the other, without risk or cost to the state, and 
payments are made at the treasuries more easily, rapidly, safely, and satis- 
torily than they could be by paying the money itself. The measures re- 
commended, by virtually and practically destroying the bank, would des- 
troy all these advantages to the treasury. 
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Or Prorits or Tue Bank anp Postic Dest. 


To arrive at an exact idea of what profits the bank of the state has made 
in its operations, we must first settle the definite meaning to be attached to 
the word profits, and then, again, the principles on which they shall be 
computed. 

Strictly speaking, we understand by the word profits, the clear gains made 
by the bank, and paid by it as dividends or profits, either into the treasury, 
or to the public creditors, or carried to the sinking fund; such would be 
the correct rule here, if it were a private bank; a machine to make the 
greatest amount of dividends on the capital employed for the stockholders, 
without regard to the general interests of the state. 

But this narrow view has never found favor with the statesmen of South 
Carolina. And she, contemplating the question from her high position of a 
sovereign, who was proprietor, both of her people and their property, has 
felt that she best subserved her own interests by promoting theirs; that 
whatever bettered their condition, improved hers also; and that when she 
enabled them to increase their wealth, she was hoarding up riches in her 
own best treasury, on which, if great emergencies should come upon her 
affairs, she could make her drafis with the confidence that they would be 
cheerfully paid by a loyal people devoted to her service. She could not but 
know that, under the principles she prescribed in the charter for the man- 
agement of its affairs, if the bank yielded that protection and generous 
nourishment to the enterprise, industry, and peculiar pursuits of her citizens, 
which she designed, she must be content with more moderate dividends on 
her capital, and look fora large share of her real profits, to the convenience 
and advantages it would afford in the state affairs, and to the improvements 
which would follow to her agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

There are, however, some circumstances worthy of being carried along 
in the mind, which have exercised no little influence on profits, and for 
which due allowance should be made. In the first place, the expense of the 
management of this bank is necessarily greater in proportion to its capital 
and business, than that of any private bank ; it being required by law to 
maintain two expensive branches, which the legislature have established 
for the convenience and accommodation of the public; the one at Columbia 
being essentially so to the treasury operations of the state. Again, the 
funds in the treasury are usually exhausted in December, and during the 
period of the most active and profitable business of the year, the bank 
advances, without interest, large sums of its own money, curtailing its own 
operations, and lessening its profits. These advances have sometimes been 
very considerable. They reached in May, 1821, to $ 547,795 34, and in 
1840, when the heaviest burthens the bank has ever felt were accumulated 
and concentrated upon it, this was one of the most embarrassing sources not 
merely of difficulty, but of danger and actual loss ; for a more full detail of 
which, I refer to the annual report of that year. 
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Another fact is also of material bearing on this point. The bonds for 
debts of the fire loan, amounts to upwards of $1,000,000. This portion of 
our capital yields us no profit, but is a source of some expense; because, by 
the 7th clause of the 4th section of the act of June, 1838, the bank is directed 
to fix the rate of interest to the borrowers “at as low arate as will cover the 
interest to be paid by the state, with thé necessary charge of remittance.” 
This large fund, therefore, is administered by our officers without charge, 
and constitutes no part of a profit making capital; and if it were not for that 
branch of the business thus assigned to the bank by the law of 1838, we 
could dispense with one clerk, whom its management makes it necessary to 
retain, at a salary paid from the general profits. 

In the following estimate, the interest is charged on the capital as it was 
received, at the rate of 7 per cent. The account between profits and interest 
will then stand thus— 

Whole profits of the bank to Ist October, 1845, . . . $3,672,291 43 

Deduct interest on original capital, at 7 percent. . . . 2,208,993 48 


8 1,463,297 95 


Excess of profits over interest, 


This excess is considerably more than the whole original capital of the 
bank. 

2nd. On the original capital, and its profits, the sinking fund. 

The sinking fund was, until 1840, composed entirely of the profits of the 
bank, and the interest set down upon the following computation is, there- 
fore, a profit on a profit. That account stands thus: 

Whole profits of bank to Ist October, 1545, . 2. . . «$9,672,291 43 

Interest on original capital, . . . . . $ 2,208,993 48 


Interest on sinking fund, or profit on profit, 569,124 41 
—_—_——._ 2,778,117 89 


Showing an excess of profits over interest at7 per cent. of $ 894,173 54 


Or nearly the amount of the original capital. 
3d. On the original capital, sinking fund, surplus revenue, and fire loan. 
” In this computation, we charge ourselves with interest on the fire loan as 
6 per cent. because that is the interest actually paid for it out of the profits 
of the bank. The account then stands thus: 
Whole profits of bank to Ist October, 1848,. . . . . $3,672,291 43 
Interest on original capital, . . . . . $2,208,993 48 
ss on sinking fund, . .. . és 569,124 41 
< on surplus revenue, . .. . 356,221 10 
a on fireloan, ... an he 421,250 86 


Balance of profits over interest, 
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It is also to be remarked, that interest has been allowed at the rate of 7 per 
cent. on all the capital or funds used in banking by the bank, except the fire 
loan: a mode of stating the account, which is hard upon the bank, for the 
funds, as a government operation, could not have been invested by the state 
in securities, beyond the risk and contingencies incident to individual loans, 
or bank stocks, which would have yielded her 6 per cent., or perhaps even 
5 per cent., free of the cost of agency and management; while in this bank, 
it has paid all its losses, and yielded a profit beyond 7 per cent. in all the 
views, which in fairness to it, could be presented. 

It is also to be remarked, that for several years past, bank dividends have 
been greatly reduced. Heavy losses have been incurred by all, and profits 
have been considerably lessened. No bank in Charleston has divided for 
some years more than 6, and several only 5 per cent., and one at no higher 
rate than $4 44, for the last year. 

I am aware that it may be objected, that in the above computations, it is 
assumed, that the whole capital is safe, while bad debts may exist, and losses 
be realized on them hereafter. For these, as they occur, deductions are 
made by taking from the profits to cover them ; but, totally independent of 
that, it is confidently believed that, besides arrears of interest which will be 
collected ; the notes of the bank lost in circulation, will more than replace 
every loss by bad debts, which the bank will realize in years to come. A 
few facts will show the grounds of this opinion. 

From October, 1859, to July, 1840, all the city banks were suspended, 
except this bank, and the bank of Charleston. Specie was 3 per cent. pre- 
mium over their notes. The actual payments out of this bank from October, 
1839, to June, 1840, had been to the immense amount of a million and a 
quarter of public debt, fire loans, state expenses, and in redeeming its own 
bills, which were hunted up, and brought in hourly for specie. The taxes, 
which had to be paid in specie paying bank notes, had also been gathered, 
and brought home in June, all of our bills which could be collected in the 
country. 

It is believed, we had got in by these causes, very nearly the whole of the 
notes of the bank, in existence. Our books show, that after charging against 
the bank, every note it ever issued, upwards of five millions of dollars, the 
whole amount then outstanding, was only $ 339,000. Thata very large 
portion of this, perhaps nearly all, has been destroyed and lost, and will 
never come against the bank, there are many reasons for believing. One 
instance, taken from the account of our issues, as to the denomination below 
one dollar, will give some idea of the probable gain on the others. 

Of small bills under $ 1, there have been issued in all, . $ 385,352 18 

Rewrned and cameeiiod, «1 1 06s te 8 th 305,889 18 


Leaving unaccounted for, anda probable gain, . . . . $79,463 00 
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The governor indicates the opinion, that all banks are evils, and a bank 
operating like ours, on the funds and credit of the state, especially so; the 
best proof of the latter being, he says, that all other banks so formed, save 
ours, have failed. 

How far any have been formed or administered as ours, or in what parti- 
culars they have differed, I am not now in possession of proper documents 
to say. My impression is, that most, if not all, established and owned ex- 
clusively by a state, have been created in the new states upon plans and 
principles very different, and where crude ideas of banking, and a very un 
manageable temper for speculations, were prevalent; and where the failures 
of private banks have been more frequent and signal, and would afford, 
therefore, stronger proofs of the same kind against private banks here ; and 
yet this bank has safely stood the test of 31 years, as our private banks have 
even a longer trial. But, it is said, it is inconsistent in our state to have 
connexion with, or to own a bank; for, our people “have for several years 
past, waged an unremitted warfare against the establishment of a similar, 
and not more objectionable institution by the federal government.” 

The similitude of the two cases is faint and unreal, being merely in name 
while in substance nothing can be more unlike. The connexion of the fed- 
eral government with banks, whether a United States bank, or those char- 
tered by the states, is neither warranted by the constitution, nor justified 
by sound policy. The federal constitution has no where granted the gov- 
ernment either a right to create a United States bank, or to receive or pay 
away the notes of one, or of any other bank. Its exercise is a usurpation, 
tends to consolidation, and is opposed to the rightful powers of the states. 
The corrupting influence which the federal government might obtain, if per- 
mitted to league and ally itself with banks; the use it might make of them, 
(irresponsible as they are in every way to the people, or to their representa- 
lives in that government,) in undermining and subverting the constitution, 
constitute a part only, of the reasons on which the opposition of our people 
has rested. But, how can it be maintained that the instances are parallel ? 
Has not our state a right to make a bank? And to receive and pay away 
its paper in her treasury operations? Or, can it be said of her bank that it 
is irresponsible to her, while it is, in reality, the only bank that is, or 
can be made responsible to her. The only one she can examine or 
regulate, or if she please, continue or abolish by a word. Is it consolida- 
ting and opposed to state rights, or in reality an emanation of, and supporter 
of them. 

We oppose the national bank as unconstitutional, and as the most objec- 
tionable form of league between hank and state, not only for the reasons 
stated above, but because of its centralising influence on trade ; because, it 
used the capital of our own citizens who owned stock in it, to divert its 
commerce from our own state, to build up rival cities and sections, and to 
render us in trade and finance, tributary and subject to them; to weaken, to 
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impoverish and to control it. Has this bank carried or driven from South 
Carolina, her capital, her commerce, her people, or her wealth, to 
strengthen her rivals, or to be turned against ourselves? So far from it, 
its whole efforts have been directed with all the energy, zeal, sagacity and 
power, which it has ever possessed, to retain, extend, muitiply and sustain 
them at home. F. H. ELMORE, Pres’t. 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Debate in the Senate of the United States, on June 2d, 1846, upon the 
Prospective Finances or tHe Country. 


Mr. Lewis, chairman of the committee on finance, introduced the 
following resolutions; which, by unanimous consent, were adopted : 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be requested to cause 
to be furnished to the senate an estimate of the amount of money required 
during the present and the next fiscal year, for such a prosecution of the 
existing war with Mexico as will most likely result in its speedy and honora- 
ble termination. 

Resolved, That he also cause to be reported to the senate whether the 
amount so required is likely to be realised in the present condition of our 
finances, without a resort to loans, treasury notes, or direct taxes; and, if 
not, what modifications of the existing tariff are required to furnish ample 
means for the vigorous prosecution of such war. 

Mr. CritTENDEN rose, and asked a reconsideration of the resolutions of 
inquiry which were adopted by the senate this morning, on motion of the 
honorable senator from Alabama, chairman of the committee on finance. 
He desired the reconsideration of these resolutions for the purpose of suggest- 
ing an amendment to the second resolution, by inserting these words: **Or 
what other measures he would recommend as most expedient for,”’ &c. 

The resolution, it would be observed, confined the attention of the presi- 
dent exclusively to the modification of the tariff; but there were other 
sources of revenue besides the tariff, which the president might deem it 
proper to advert to, as being a proper means of supplying any deficiency. 

Mr. Lewis said, as the object of the senator from Kentucky appeared to 
be merely to widen the scope of inquiry, he could have no sort of objection. 

The question on reconsideration was then put and carried. 

The amendment proposed by the senator from Kentucky was then read. 

Mr. Sreieur said it would be perceived by the senator, that the resolu- 
tion proposed an inquiry as to whether a reduction of the tariff would be 
recommended as a suitable means of raising revenue and avoiding direct 
taxation and the issuing of treasury notes. 

Mr. Wessrer said, he, of course, could have no objection to the passage 
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of these resolutions, though, if an opportunity were aflurded, he might be 
disposed to propose certain amendments; but they were introduced only 
this morning, and at once adopted. 

It would answer his purpose, however, to call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the finance committee, and, if it were practicable, he would also cz 
the attention of the secretary of the treasury, to the state of things now ex- 
isting in this country, or at least in some parts of it, which was not a little 
embarrassing—he meant the state of the money market in New Orleans, 
and the corresponding condition of it in the northern states. It would soon 
become evident to congress and the whole country, that if New Orleans 
should become and continue to be a point of large expenditure for the pur- 
poses of the war, and there should be no other means except such as at pre- 
sent exist for the transferring of funds from the north to New Orleans, very 
great embarrassment would be felt, not only at New Orleans, but at the 
north. Indeed, this was the state of things now existing. He had under- 
stood that very large remittances or transfers had already been made on 
government account, in specie, by internal conveyance. While this state 
of things existed, while the country continued to be endangered, and the 
states of the north were called on to furnish supplies, the evils and 
inconveniences attending it would be severely felt. He was desirous, there- 
fore, while the questions embraced in these resolutions were put to the 
executive, that the attention of the executive and of the two houses of con- 
gress should be especially directed to the consideration of how these funds 
were to be transferred without great inconvenience to the community. 
Whether this could best be done by treasury drafts, performing somewhat 
the same operation as treasury notes, or by some other mode, he would not 
undertake to say, but it was a matter which, in his opinion, demanded the 
attention of the secretary of the treasury, whether some provision, if there 
be none existing, might not be made by law to meet the case. 

He offered these suggestions that they might attract the attention of the 
members of the committee on finance, and also of the proper department of 
the executive government. Perhaps, however, the honorable chairman of 
the committee on finance might be prepared to say what facilities they relied 
upon, and how they expected the transfers to be made. 

Mr. Lewis said he was not informed. 

Mr. Catuovun said that the evils to which the senator from Massachu- 
setts had alluded were certainly very great, but his apprehension was that 
they would prove to be remediless. As long as the exchanges were in favor of 
New York, there would be no difficulty; but, whenever the expenses of the 
government were so large at New Orleans as to turn the exchanges, nothing 
but gold or silver would pass. It was one of those difficulties incident to a 
country like ours, where the principal points were so remote from each 
other ; and he was inclined to believe that neither a Bank of the United 
States, or any other contrivance, would entirely overcome the difficulty. 
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The object of the resolution of the chairman of the commitee on finance, as 
he understood it, was to ascertain whether the expenses necessary for car- 
rying on the war might not be raised out of a modification of the tariff. If 
the secretary of the treasury should be of the opinion that they could be 
thus raised, there would, of course, be no other means considered neces 
sary; but if not, it would then be time enough to call upon him to know 
what other measures it would become necessary to resort to. 

Mr. Wesster said he was unwilling to think that the government might 
not by law, or by proper administration of the law, make the necessary 
transfers without the establishment of a bank—at least, that they might 
not make such arrangements as would greatly facilitate their operations. 
He felt quite certain that it would be competent for them, if authorised, and 
if the authority were exercised with care, to make treasury drafts, which 
would very much alleviate the evil; for it was quite one thing to be drawn 
upon, and another to remove specie to a distant part of the country. He 
was very much afraid there would be no avoidance of the evil, but all the 
operations of business would continue to be greatly checked, unless some 
provision of this sort were adopted. 

Mr. Cacuowun said it was very obvious that if the exchanges were favor 
able to the north, treasury drafts would answer the purpose; but if other 
wise, nothing would effectually remedy the inconvenience. It would de 
pend very much upon the amount of expenditures made. He believed that 
even in ordinary times, within the last few years at all events, exchanges 
had been, during the winter and spring months, in favor of New York 
While this was the case, treasury notes would readily be taken. 

Mr. Wesster said it was well known that exchanges continually fluctu- 
ated according to the season of the year. Fora part of the year they were 
in favor of New York, and for another part they were in favor of New Or 
leans. There was some objection to treasury drafts, and, as he had said, it 
was not for him to suggest a remedy, but it was a subject well deserving 
of attention. 

Mr. CritTenpven said that undoubtedly the suggestions of the senator 
from Massachusetts deserved the attention of the government; but it was a 
mistake to suppose that exchanges were generally in favor of New York. 
According to the newspaper accounts, they are five per cent. in favor of 
New Orleans. It was money that the government wanted there, and not 
paper. The amendment which he had offered was intended to procure the 


opinion of the executive as to the mode of raising revenue. Under the 
resolution originally proposed, it was implied that revenue was to be derived 
exclusively from the tariff; but it might be that the president did not con- 
sider that the most desirable and expedient mode ; he might not consider it 
an adequate means of raising revenue. He did not want the opinion of the 
executive on any particular point; he wanted an answer that would sub- 
serve all practical purposes which they had in view. First, if there was 
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likely to be a deficit of revenue ; and, secondly, what measures he would 
recommend to us to supply that deficit. If, in his opinion, a modification 
of the tariff would be the most efficient and the best remedy, he would, 
of course, recommend such modification; but he might be disposed to re- 
commend other measures. He thought, therefore, there was nothing incon- 
sistent with propriety in adding the inquiry suggested by the amendment. 

Mr. Wesster said he was clearly of opinion, with great deference, 
however, to the opinion of other senators, that the wisest thing congress 
could do would be to authorise a certain amount of treasury notes, for the 
purpose of facilitating transfers. That would be his recommendation, if he 
were in an attitude to recommend measures to the government. 

Mr. Nives said he was in favor of a system which would entirely sepa- 
rate the finances of the government from the banks and from the commercial 
interests of the country. This was the only remedy he knew of; and if this 
were effected, the embarrassment would be but trifling. From their con- 
nection nothing could be expected but annoyance and difficulty. The 
sub-treasury still slept; he did not know but it was the sleep of death. 

Mr. Simmons proceeded to observe that the senator seemed to suppose 
that the word modification was synonymous with reduction. This was an 
error. The president might suggest any modification, either by raising or 
reducing the tariff. With regard to the difficulty of making the transfers of 
money, he approved of the suggestion of the senator from Massachusetts, 
not by treasury notes but by treasury drafts. There would then be no need 
of a transfer of coin. 

The question was then taken upon the amendment, and it was adopted. 

‘The question recurred upon the resolution, as amended. 

Mr. Davis said he was gratified that these resolutions had been offered, 
and this discussion consequently elicited, by the chairman of the committee 
on finance, not so much on account of any difficulty existing in regard to 
exchanges, as in reference to the general policy which it became necessary 
to pursue, under the changed condition of the country, since their scheme 
of policy was marked out by this administration. They were informed by 
the president, at the opening of congress, that it was desirable to enter upon 
a general scheme of policy; that it was desirable to pass what was called 
the sub-treasury bill; that it was desirable also to modify, to a certain extent, 
what was called the tariff law ; and he believed it was considered a part and 
portion of that system of policy that the warehousing system should be 
adopted. This scheme of policy was devised in a time of peace and ordinary 
expenditures ; yet he supposed those measures, in the minds of most gen- 
tlemen, were viewed as one scheme, one general plan of policy. But cir- 
cumstances had effected a material change in the affairs of the country ; and 
he would venture to say that other gentlemen, as well as himself, had felt 
some embarrassment, and would be somewhat at a loss as to what they 
were to do, unless informed of the mode by which it was proposed by the 
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government to raise revenue. The senator from Connecticut seemed to be 
surprised that the sub-treasury had not been brought forward for considera- 
tion. Perhaps it would be worthy of the consideration of that honorable 
senator, if the government should be obliged to resort to other means than 
the tariff for raising revenue, what those means should be; and if treasury 
notes, whether the issue of such notes would harmonise with the existence 
of the sub-treasury. They ought to know whether it was contemplated to 
reduce or to increase the tariff; this was a very important matter; and he 
did not feel exactly prepared to act upon questions of this description until 
he saw some general system of policy pointed out which would be uniform 
in its character. He did not feel exactly prepared to take up one of these 
measures and act upon it, until he saw what was to follow it. It was one 
of the duties which devolved upon the executive to express to congress the 
views they entertained in regard to the amount of money that would be 
requisite for the purposes of government; and it was also a duty devolving 
upon them to suggest the mode by which that revenue was to be raised. 
Until they were enlightened as to the course which was to be pursued, they 
would be constantly embarrassed. 

Mr. Aven said he could perceive no objection to the passage of the 
resolutions as amended, and he hoped, therefore, the vote would be now 


taken, that the senate might proceed to tae consideration of the orders of 


the day. 

Mr. Critrenpden said, upon further reflection, he thought his purpose 
would be better accomplished by another amendment, which he would pre- 
pare. And, with this view, he moved that the further consideration be 


postponed until to-morrow morning. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The following is the resolution which Mr. Crittenden proposes to offer 


to-morrow, when the subject comes up: 

Resolved, That he be also requested to communicate to the senate whether, 
in the event of the deficiencies contemplated by the preceding resolution, 
he would recommend a resort to loans, treasury notes, direct taxes, or a 
modification of the tariff to supply that deficiency, or what other measures, 


if any, he would recommend for the purpose. 
In answer to the resolutions of the senate, the secretary of the treasury 


replied on the 15th June: 

“It is believed, however, that a sum equal to $5,534,057 of additional revenue 
may be produced by the modification of the tariff herein proposed—namely, to adopt, 
as a basis, the bill reducing the taritf reported by the committee of ways and means 
to the house of representatives on the 14th of April last, together with the augmented 
and additional duties now proposed and enumerated in schedule A. This change 
of the bill reported by the committee, omitting the 4th section, would make an addi- 
tion to the revenue to be produced by that bill, of $ 4,034,057. 

«If, in addition to the modifications of the taritf above suggested, the warehousing 
system were adopted, as recommended in my annual report of December last, it 
would make an addition to the annual revenue from customs of one million of dollars, 


which, deducted from the above deficit, would leave a deficiency still remaining of 


$ 15,086,046.” 
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BANK FAILURES. 


WE are informed of the failure or suspension of the following banks, 
since our last publication : 

1. Bank of River Raisin, Monroe, Michigan. Capital, $8 150,000. Pre- 
sident, Austin E. Wing; Cashier, Norman R. Haskill. (Assignment 
made.) 

2. Commercial Bank of Macon, Macon, Georgia. Capital, $ 100,000. 
President, Briggs H. Moultrie; Cashier, Allen Fleming. 

3. Farmers and Drovers’ Bank of Erie County, Buffalo, New York. 
Capital, $11,000. Circulation, according to the comptroller’s report, not 
stated. 

4. Lewis County Bank, Martinsburg, New York. Capital, 8 100,000; 
circulation, $ 85,720, May 1, 1846. This is one of the safety fund banks, 
its circulation payable only out of the safety fund. 

5. White Plains Bank, White Plains, (free bank,) New York. Capital, 
$40,000. President, Elisha Crawford ; Cashier, Richard Cadmus. Cir- 
culation, May 1, 1846, § 26,837; deposits, $ 58,627 ; due banks, $ 21,755 ; 
circulation secured by bonds and mortgages, $17,000; New York state 
stocks, $ 35,252. 

The whole number of free banks in the state of New York, in operation 
on January 1, 1846, was seventy-two, whose circulation at that time was 
$ 6,442,045 ; and the number of incorporated banks, at the same time, was 
eighty-five, with a circulation of $ 20,703,451. 


Bank or THE River Raisin. 


“The public are hereby notified thay the president, directors and company 
of the Bank of River Raisin have this day made an assignment of all the 
personal property, notes, bills, credits, accounts, dues, claims aud demands 
due or to become due to said banking company, together with all the real 
estate of said president, directors and company, for the benefit of the creditors 
and bill-holders of said bank. Those indebted are notified hereby to make 
immediate payment to the undersigned, assignees. Those who have claims 
against said bank, will present them to the undersigned for payment, as 
provided in said assignment, at the late office of said Bank of River Raisin. 

CHARLES PORE, 
H. V. MANN, 
L. A. HALL, ) 


Assignees.”’ 


“Monroe, May 15, 1846.” 


This bank has undergone various mutations within a few years. In 
1838 it was sold by its then stockholders to Gen. L. S. Humphrey and 
David A. Noble, Esq., of Monroe, who managed it till 1839, when it sus- 
pended operations. In 1841 they sold it again to Micajah T. Williams, of 
Cincinnati, president of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, and Mr. Prentiss 
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Dow, broker of Cleveland. Mr. Williams died, and Mr. Dow, who is now 
cashier of one of the Cleveland banks, has ever since his purchase of the 
bank used and protected large amounts of its circulating notes. 


BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


The following extracts from the last annual report of the comptroller of 
the state of New York, will give our readers a correct idea of the banking 
institutions of that state. 

The comptroller is by Jaw \ustructed “to suggest plans for the improve- 
ment and management of the revenues.” 

“The following statemcni s. ows the capital and the sums contributed to 
the bank fund by six of the institutions which have failed, and also the 
amount drawn from the fund, to pay the debts of each bank, viz. 

Capital. Contribution Drawn from 

to Fund. Fund. 
City Bank of Buffalo, , . $400,000 $4,333 33 $ 317,107 00 
Bank of Buffalo, . ‘ , 200,000 6,000 00 584,143 22 
Commercial Bank of Buffalo, . 400,000 12,000 00 608,411 87 
Commercial Bank of New York, 500,000 15,000 00 285,685 23 
Commercial Bank of Oswego, . 250,000 5,308 21 237,495 
Clinton County Bank, . ; 200,000 4,263 00 111,604 21 


$ 1,950,000 $46,904 54 $2,144,447 16 


“In the annual report from this office in 1844, (pages 61 to 63,) some 
suggestions were presented in favor of compelling all those who issue paper 
money, and are now allowed to redeem in Albany or New York at half of 
one per cent., to redeem the same at par in the city of New York. This 
was recommended, not only as right in principle, but as a necessary mea- 
sure to correct a palpable and growing abuse on the part of a class of free 
bankers, who were establishing banks at places remote from the channels 
of business, as a mere cover for putting notes in circulation in the principal 
cities, to be redeemed by the issuing parties, at a discount of half of one 
per cent. 

‘The legislature of 1844, as a remedy for the evil complained of, passed 
a law requiring in each case of establishing an individual bank, that at least 
$ 50,000 should be deposited with the comptroller. This was not objec- 
tionable to the principal bankers referred to. It cut off the small shavers, 
and gave a monopoly of this new system of banking by shaving their own 
notes, to the large operators. One free bank, operating exclusively in Wall 
street, deposited over two hundred thousand dollars in state stocks with the 
comptroller, and obtained an equal amount of circulating notes ; not to be 
used where the bank was nominally located, but to be loaned to those who 
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had laborers to pay on Saturday night, in the hope of shaving every one 
who had need of current funds on Monday morning, out of one half of one 
per cent., as provided by statute. It certainly would frustrate the arrange- 
ments of such a bank, to be compelled to redeem at par in the city of New 
York. 

“Jt is said to be unjust, to compel one class of banks to redeem at two 
places. This, however, is done by the existing law; and the question is, 
whether that redemption shall be made at par, or at a discount of one-half 
of one percent. It may be wrong to compel the banks to redeem their 
notes at two places; but it cannot be right to allow those who make the 
eurrency, and who are bound to keep it equal with gold and silver, to secure 
to themselves a profit by purchasing their own currency at a discount. 

**Before the law passed for redeeming in New York or Albany, at half of 
one per cent., the Revised Statutes imposed a severe penalty on the officers 
or agents of the banks for purchasing their own paper at a discount. The 
29th section, title 2, of chap 18, 1 R.S. declares that: 

** “No corporation having banking powers, and none of its directors, offi- 
cers, agents or servants shall, directly or indirectly, purchase or be interested 
in the purchase of any promissory note, or other evidence of debt, issued 
by such corporation, for a less sum than shall appear on the face thereof to 
be then due; and every person violating the provisions of this section, shall 
forfeit three times the nominal amount of the note, or other evidence of debt, 
so purcuased.” 

«The apprehension that a redemption at par in New York, would send 
back the notes upon the bank, and leave their place to be filled by a less 
valuable currency ; or that the banks thus redeeming at par,would be restrict- 
ed in their.circulation and curtailed in their profits, is not borne out by the 
experience of those banks which have for a long time kept their notes at 
par in the city of New York.” 

**So far as the banks are relied on for a currency, there is no marked 
distinction between those created under the different modes. The incorpo- 
rated bank issues small bills and large bills, and the free bank does the 
same ; and those interested in each are desirous that the great mass of bill- 
holders should become converts to the doctrine, that bank notes are better 
for the possessor than gold and silver coin. So far, therefore, as relates to 
the blessings conferred, or the evils inflicted on the people by a paper cur- 
rency, the free and incorporated banks may be regarded as one system. 

‘‘Formerly one class of the incorporated banks, those chartered since 1829, 
paid a certain sum into the state treasury to secure all the creditors of an 
insolvent bank against loss ; but this feature of the safety fund system was 
changed by the 5th section of the act, chap. 247, of the Laws of 1842, and 
now and hereafter the safety fund is security only for the notes in circu- 
lation. 

“The securities of the free banks in the hands of the comptroller are 
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pledged only for the indemnity of bill-holders. Here again the two systems 
are alike, so far as the interests of creditors are concerned. 

“In the security of the public under each system, our experience in the 
failure of ten safety fund banks, and about three times that number of free 
banks, proves that the contributions of half of one per ceut. annually on the 
capital of the safety fund banks, has thus far afforded as much protection, 
as the deposit with the comptroller by the free banks, of a sum nominally 
equal to all the bills issued to them. The loss to bill-holders, on the sup- 
position that all the securities had been stocks of this state and bonds and 
mortgages, would have been over 16 per cent., while the actual loss has 
been nearly 39 per cent. The loss to first holders of the safety fund notes 
was from 20 to 25 per cent., and there has been a loss of about four years’ 
interest to subsequent purchasers : whereas, in the cases of the free banks, 
the securities were sold and proceeds paid to bill-holders within a few 
weeks after the failure of the bank.” 

“The only securities on which banks can be established under the free 
system, are bonds and mortgages, and stocks of the state of New York. If 
the chartered banks should have no other alternative than to associate under 
the free bank law, as has been done by the North River, the Fulton and 
Chemical banks of NewYork, and the Long Island and Dutchess County 
banks, it would create such a demand for state stock as might interfere with 
the extinguishment of the state debt, or render it impracticable to obtain the 
required security for banking. 

“The bill-holders of the safety fund banks might be amply secured, by 
the payment annually into the treasury of a sum equal to half of one per 
cent. on the capital, during the life of the charter; this sum to be invested, 
and the accumulations added to the fund, and held by the state as trustee 
for the bill-holder. Under the present bank fund law, the payments con- 
tinue for six years only, and the accumulations are distributed annually 
among the contributing banks, unless the insolvency of some of them creates 
a necessity for a different distribution. In addition to this, security might be 
exacted for the punctual payment of the per centage, on the delivery of the 
circulating notes to the officers of the banks, and such a provision would 
effectually protect the bill-holder as well as the associated banks,” 

“There are seventy-two associations and individual bankers now in 
operation, whose aggregate circulation on the 3lst December, 1845, was 
$ 6,442,045. 

“The securities of the above banks in the hands of the comptroller 
consist of— 


New York state 44 per cent. stock, . . $ 218,876 56 

do. 5 do. ? 2,135,113 53 

do. 54 do. , 441,000 00 

do. 6 do. —— 465,592 00 

do. 7 do. st ee 544,880 00 
——_——_-§ 3,805,462 09 
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$ 3,805,462 09 
United States, rs $ 55,000 00 
do. 6 ey 50,000 00 
105,000 00 
Indiana state stock, . , ar $ 158,000 00 
Illinois do. R i . 513,000 00 
Arkansas do. . 499,000 00 
Alabama do. ite teed 34,000 00 
Michigan do. a -— 500,293 60 
$ 1,704,293 60 
$ 5,614,755 69 
Cash deposited, . . . ee 22,436 10 
Bonds and mortgages, . < F ; 1,655,588 938 


$ 7,292,780 77 


Circulation on the above, .... .. + +. . « $6,442,045 00 


STATE FINANCES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CircuLar To THE Houpers or Iiuinois Bonps. 


Executive Depa ayer 
Spring field, Illinois, April 30th, 1846. 


Sir—The frequent inquiries which have been addressed to me by the 
creditors of the state, in relation to the proceeds of the one mill tax, applica- 
ble to the payment of interest on the state debt, have induced me to address 
you this circular. 

It is known that the legislature of this state, at its session of 1844-5, passed 
a law, levying a tax of one mill on every dollar’s worth of property for the 
year 1845; and one mill and a half for every year thereafter, to be collected 
in gold and silver coin; and to be applied on the first day of July and Janua- 
ry, of each year, to the payment of interest, on all canal and internal im- 
provement bonds, except the bonds hypothecated to Messrs. McAllister & 
Stebbins The first payment is to be made on the first day of July next; but 
it is not known yet how much of the tax of 1845 will be paid into the trea- 
sury by the collectors of the several counties by that day. 

The auditor of public accounts informs me, that not quite all the assess- 
ments for 1845 have been returned to this office ; but fromthe returns which 
have been received, and estimates from former assessments, the auditor is 
confident that the whole value of the property assessed for 1845, will amount 
to eighty millions of dollars; and the assessments for 1846, it is thought 
will amount to ninety or a hundred millions. The one mill tax for 1845, 
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when collected, will be $ 80,000, or more. And the mill and a half tax for 
1846, will be at least one hundred and twenty five or thirty thousand dollars. 

But the tax for 1845 is not likely all to be collected, as soon as our credi 
tors may expect it to be. As yet, only about 18,000 of this tax has been 
paid into the treasury. 

The revenue laws of this state require that the assessments shall be com- 
pleted each year, by the month of August. In September, the sheriff of 
each county commenced collecting. They are to make their first settlement 
and payment into the treasury by March of the next year. There are ninety 
eight counties, ninety-eight assessors, and ninety-eight collectors. Among 
such a multitude of public agents, there are always some that are slow in 
making collections, and put off the performance of their duty to the last 
hour; and a few delinquencies and defalcations occasionally occur. If the 
collector has not, by the month of March, succeeded in collecting all the 
taxes due for the preceding year, he is to advertise the lands upon which 
they are unpaid. At the first circuit court of his county after the month of 
March, he presents his delinquent list to the court, and gets a judgment and 
order of sale against the lands, for the taxes, interests and costs. He is then 
to offer them for sale within four weeks ; and if they are not all sold, the 
residue is stricken off to the state, again to be offered for sale in two years 
thereafter. The collector, immediately after such sale, is to settle with the 
auditor, and make his payments into the treasury. The collectors will be 
coming in now, all the time from this until the first of July. Payments will 
be made into the treasury during all that time. 

Taking our former experience for a guide, I am confident that all of the 
proceeds of the tax for 1845, will not have been paid into the treasury by 
the first of July next. It will take two or three years before the proceeds of 
this special tax will be realized. The balances and deficiences for 1845, 
will be paid in 1847: those of 1846, in 1848: and those of 1847, in 1849. 
So, that it may be, that the whole amount collected in any one year may 
not equal the whole amount of a year’s tax, until 1847, or 748. 

I have been requested to give authority to the agents of the state of Illinois, 
in New-York and London, to pay on the first day of July next, one per cent. 
for one year. I do not now believe that the sum to be received by the first 
of June, will be equal to such a payment. On the first of June next, I 
will ascertain the amount received, and the agencies of the state will be in 
structed how much to pay. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant. 

THOMAS FORD, 
Governor of the state of Illinois. 


MAINE. 
The finances of Maine on the 30th April, 1846, are stated as follows by 


the treasurer — 
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The receipts into the treasury, from Jan. Ist, 1845, to April 30th, 1846, 


inclusive, : , ; : . . $ 610,891 46 
Cash in the treasury, Sen. Ast, 18 346, A ‘ ‘ 392,422 24 


Total receipts, 3 : : a ‘ F - $ 1,003,313 70 
Expenditures for same time, ‘ ° ‘ : - 634,210 16 


Balance in the treasury, ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ $ 369,103 54 


The resources of the state, in its taxes and cash in the 
treasury, was ‘ F $ 641,200 41 
The total liabilities of the state on the 30th Apeil, 1846, 
funded and floating debt, were 
Funded debt, , ; ‘ , 3 ; . $1,274,285 00 
Floating debt, . , ; ; , . . , 167,224 21 


Total debt, April 50th, 1846, ‘ : ‘ - $1,441,509 21 
The receipts of the ensuing financial year, are estimated at, 751,876 46 
Estimated expenditures for same period, ‘ ; ‘ 306,247 97 


Estimated balance, ‘ ‘ ‘ - , P $ 445,628 49 


This large amount of cash on hand, was made up as follows :—Received 
on account of the north-eastern boundary, $ 142,382 44; from the land 
agent, $156,871 03. This sum exceeds by nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars, the amount estimated, and is a larger sum than was ever before paid 
into the treasury from that department, since the organization of the govern- 
ment of that state. $19,716 23 more has been received as that state’s por- 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands. All the state scrip due, and 
90,000 due in 1848, has been taken up. 


MICHIGAN. 


In his annual message for 1845, Gov. Barry said: ‘*The whole acknow- 
ledged indebtedness of the state and its resources are exhibited by the following 
statement : 


FUNDED DEBT. 


Due on bonds issued for five million loan, and for $ 200,000 borrowed for 
Ypsilanti and Tecumseh, and Allegan and Marshall Rail Road Companies, 
including interests to July Ist, 1845, ; ‘ - 82,990,000 00 

Palmyra and Jacksonburgh Rail Road bonds, . $ 20,000 

Unpaid interest on do. to Nov. 1844, ; . - 4,900-——24,900 00 

Detroit and Pontiac Rail Road bonds, , . $ 100,000 

Unpaid interest on do. to July, 1844, ; ‘ 17,280-—-117,280 00 

University bonds assumed by the state, ; ; ; . 939,212 48 


$ 3,171,392 48 
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$ 3,171,392 48 

General fund bonds, , , , ; 8 100,000 00 

Penitentiary bonds, . : ‘ ‘ 60,000 00 

Interest on do. not called for, , ; 8,850 00 

Delinquent tax bonds, ‘ ‘ 15,000 00-—183,850 00 
$ 3,355,242,48 

UNFUNDED DEBT. 
Internal improvement, warrants outstanding, $ 520,457 55 
Interest on do. to Dec. Ist, 1844, estimated, 50,000 00 


Land warrants outstanding, ‘ : ‘ 7,413 89 


Scrip, ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 51,000 00 
Interest on scrip, estimat ad, , . 9,000 00 
Tax bonds to counties, ; ; , 12,591 00 
Interest on do., estimated, : P 1,409 00 
Warrants on general and other funds, : . 8,726 19 
Interest on do., estimated . P ‘ , 700 00 
Due for Pen and surplus money on tax 

sales, ‘ 4 ‘ 8,858 27 

Due principal of primary vw fand, : 51,779 00—-721 ,934 90 


Total debt of state, including interest, . S$ 4,077,177 338 


RESOURCES. 

Central rail road cost, to Dec. Ist, 1844, § is 12,308 00 
Southern rail road cost, to Dec. Ist, 1844, 936,295 00 
Ten per cent. added for interest paid during 

construction, and other incidental expenses, 277,860 00 
Palmyra and pienaataes Rail Road cost, 

including interest, ‘ ; : $0,000 00 
Locomotives and cars on Central Rail Road, 110,000 00 
Locomotives and cars on Southern Rail Road, 51,000 00 
Materials on other works, ; ‘ - : 500 00 


Total value of rail roads and fixtures, . $ 3,247,963 00 
Due from Detroit and Pontiac Rail Road 


Cc — > . ‘ ‘ : ° - 130,000 00 


Value of unsold internal improvement lands 

at minimum price, 4 R é 467,500 00 
Salt spring lands, 92 sections, at § 2 ‘00 per 

acre, . ° ‘ . 92,160 00 

Taxes cusaiibttet, and cash on henit, ; 179,000 00 
Assets of Michigan State Bank, and other 


assets, estimated ‘ A 33,377 00 


Excess of resources over liabilities, 
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To this statement, Gov. Barry added in substance, that, taking into con- 
sideration certain other matters, the resources and liabilities of the state 


would be about equal. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BANKS TO THE RISE AND PRO- 


GRESS OF STATES. 
A Country witn Banxs—anp a Country witHout Bangs. 


Tue Hon. Waddy Thompson of South Carolina, Jate Minister to Mexico, 
in his recently published work entitled, “Recollections of Mexico,” makes 
the following comparison between Mexico and Massachusetts. 

‘*Mexico was colonized just one hundred years before Massachusetts. 
Her first settlers were the noblest spirits of Spain in her Augustan age, the 
epoch of Cervantes, Cortes, Pizarro, Columbus, Gonzala de Cordova, 
Cardinal Ximenes, and the great and good Isabella. Massachusetts was 
settled by the poor pilgrims of Plymouth, who carried with them nothing 
but their own hardy virtues, and indomitable energy. Mexico, with a rich 
soil, adapted to the production of every thing which grows out of the earth, 
and possessing every metal used by man—Massachusetts with a sterile soil, 
and ungenial climate, and no single article for exportation but ice and rock. 
How have these blessings, profusely given by Providence, been improved 
on the one hand, and obstacles overcome on the other? What is now the 
respective condition of the two countries? In productive industry, wide 
spread diffusion of knowledge, public institutions of every kind, general hap- 
piness, and continually increasing prosperity ; in letters, arts, morals, reli- 
gion ; in everything which makes a people great, there is not in the world, 
and there never was in the world, such a commonwealth as Massachusetts. 
‘There she is! look at her!’—and Mexico.” 

The writer, most appropriately, could have pointed to those important 
levers used in the advancement of Massachusetts, so conspicuous and general 
in that state; and in which Mexico is so conspicuously deficient, viz.—free 
schools, domestic industry, internal improvements, banking institutions. 
Point to us a state or country without these important aids, and that country 
can be shown to be a century behind the age, in civilization, science, and 


the arts. 


BANK DIVIDENDS. 
May anp June, 1846. 


Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, ; ‘ 3 per cent. 
Bank of Smyrna, Smyrna, Delaware, oy? 
Merchants’ Bank, New-York, 

Mechanics’ Bank, New-York, . 

Farmers and Mechanics? Bank, Frederick, -Md., 

Patapsco Bank, Ellicott’s Mills, Md., 

Mechanic’s Bank, Baltimore, 

Quinnebaug Bank, Norwich, Conn., 

Miners’ Bank, Pottsville, Penn., . 

Washington County Bank, Williams port, Md., 
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EXCHANGES 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 
From the London Economist for April. 


Tue causes which have combined for so long a period to maintain the 
foreign exchanges at rates so favorable to this country, are well deserving 
the attention both of the merchant and the politician, at this particular time. 
The investigation of this subject cannot fail to expose the groundless nature 
of the alarms of some of the opponents to free trade, who appear to asso- 
ciate a derangement of the currency with every considerable importation of 
grain, without any discrimination of the circumstances under which it takes 
place. {t may also be of the highest utility in enabling the merchant to 
form a correct estimate of the effects which present and coming events are 
likely to exercise over this important element in all monetarial calculations. 

It may, perhaps, be necessary, in order to render our further remarks 
more intelligible, that we should refer to the general principles which regu- 
late the exchanges, and to the usual causes of their fluctuations. Every 
country advanced in civilisation, assumes some commodity as a standard of 
value, in which the prices of all other commodities are expressed. The 
commodity assumed as such standard of value in this country is gold, an 
ounce of which represents 3! 16s 104d of our money in account. Every 
sum therefore expressed in sterling money represents as many ounces of 
standard gold as the sum itself bears a proportion to 3! 16s 105d—a pound 
sterling being in fact a convertible term for 5 dwt. 34 gr. of gold. In France, 
and in most other countries, the commodity assumed as the standard of value 
is silver, of which 3 dwt. 54 gr. represent a franc, the French money in ac- 
count. The par of exchange, therefore, between France and England 
must be determined by the relative value of silver and gold, and the propor- 
tion which 3 dwt. 54 gr. of the former metal, or a franc, bears to 5 dwt. 34 
gr. of gold, or the pound sterling. Computed at our mint price, this quan- 
tity of gold representing a pound is equal to (within an insignificant frac- 
tion) twenty-five times the quantity of silver representing a franc; so that 
the par of exchange between France and England is twenty-five francs to 
the pound sterling. 

There are two ways in which this relation of the franc to the pound may 
be changed, or, in other words, in which the rate of exchange may be 
altered: first, a permanent change in the relative value of the two metals, 
either by being produced or by being consumed for other purposes, in 
different proportions than formerly, will permanently alter the par of 
exchange. For example, if an unusual production of silver were to 
take place, and the supply to be materially increased, while that of gold re- 
mained stationary, the intrinsic value of silver, in relation to gold as well as 
other commodities, would fall, and the quantity of silver represented in 
twenty-five francs would no longer be equivalent to the quantity of gold 
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represented by one pound sterling. Or if, on the other hand, the consump- ~ 
tion of gold for jewelry, plate, or even for coin, were to increase in a 
greater proportion than the supply, and also in a greater proportion than 
silver, the intrinsic value would rise, and the quantity represented in a 
pound sterling would he more valuable than the quantity of silver represented 
by twenty-five francs. In either of these cases, the par of exchange upon 
France would rise, and the pound sterling would represent as much more 
french money in account, as the altered relative value of 5 dwt. 34 gr. of 
gold bore to 3 dwt. 54 gr. of silver. The second and more usual way in 
which the rates of exchange fluctuate, is by the changes which take place 
in the balance of payments between the two countries. The par of exchange 
is fixed by the value of the respective metals in London and Paris; and as 
long as the exports and imports of the two countries, and claims arising 
from other sources, exactly balance each other, the exchange will remain at — 
par. The amount of bills drawn by one country will exactly balance the 
amount drawn by the other. Butif, from any circumstance, the payments 
due to England by France become larger than those due to France by Eng- 
land, bills upon England rise to a premium, and the pound sterling then 
represents more than twenty-five francs. It must, however, be plain that 
no greater permanent change would take place from this cause than the 
cost of transmitting the metals themselves from the spot where the debt is 
due to that where it is payable. And thus it is, when the balance hecomes 
sufficiently large to raise the premium upon bills so much above par that 
the transmission of bullion would be more profitable, that either merchants 
remit gold instead of bills, or, which is more usual, bankers and dealers in 
bills of exchange transmit bullion, and draw bills against it, which are sup- 
plied to the merchant. The transmission of bullion is, therefore, seldom for 
the immediate purpose of making purchases, but for the ultimate balancing 
of merchants’ and bankers’ accounts after purchases have been made. 

The high rate of exchange which has been maintained so long between 
this country and the continent of Europe has naturally induced us to inquire 
if that effect has been produced in any degree by a permanent change in 
the relative value of the metals. So far, however, we have not been able 
to discover any evidence that such has been the case. The supply of silver 
has not been more than usually large ; and though the consumption of gold 
for jewelry and plate has been much on the increase of late years, yet the 
additional supply, including the new source in Siberia, has probably been 
quite as great. Mr. M’Culloch, in the new edition of the Commercial Dic- 
tionary, states the produce of the gold washings in Siberia, which, in 1830, 
amounted only to five poods, to have been, in 1843, no less than 1,342 poods, 
being equivalent, after adding one-fifth as the quantity which it is calculated 
is not brought to the public account, to 3,298,962/. So great an increase of 
the supply of gold, considered alone, would have led us to expect a dimin- 
ished value of this metal, and, consequently, a lower permanent rate of 


, 
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exchange; and, perhaps, no fact could speak more strongly to the great 
increase of consumption of this metal generally, than that such an effect 
has not been produced. 

We are, however, satisfied that there have been sufficieut causes of a 
mercantile nature in operation during the last few years, satisfactorily to 
account for the state of the exchanges; and it is these we now propose 
shortly to investigate. 

For some years prior to 1339, the trade between this country and the 
continent of Europe showed a steady but slow increase. After the Ameri- 
can crisis of 1836-37, which materially depressed the foreign exchanges, 
and caused a severe drain of bullion, a sudden reaction took place, the ex- 
changes were corrected by the great reduction of our imporis in 1537, and 
the bullion in the bank rapidly increased from 4,045,000 in March, 1837, 
to 10,126,000 in April, 1838. During the whole of 1838 the exchanges 
remained steady, and there was every appearance of the trade between this 
country and the continent of Europe being nearly balanced. For several 
years, however, prior to the close of 1838, the import of grain from the con- 
tinent had formed a most insignificant item in that trade ; our entire con- 
sumption of foreign wheat having been— 


qrs. qrs. 
1836,.....+-.. 30,554 


first quarter of 
-. 35,207 
The whole foreign wheat taken for consumption in those six years and nine 
months having only been 821,297 quarters. During this period, it is then 
evident that the trade between this country and the continent of Europe 
must have been adjusted and balanced, without reference to any important 
shipments of grain. The wool, tallow, flax, hemp, silk and other produce 
usually imported by us, were paid for, toa certain extent, by our own manu- 
factures, and the remainder by foreign and colonial produce, such as indigo, 
coffee and sugar, imported by us in exchange for our manufactures export- 
ed to other parts of the globe. In the autumn of 1838, a sudden import of 
wheat commenced, and continued upon a large scale until the end of 1842. 
The quantity of foreign wheat imported from that period till the end of 1845 
was as follows : 
last 3 months of qrs. qrs. 
1838,........ 1,533,878 1842,... .2.. 2,722,305 
1839,........ 2,634,557 She 940,120 


1840,........ 1,999,519 1,100,305 
1841,........ 2,409,754 871,443 


The imports of wheat which began in the autumn of 1838 amounted to 
4,168,435 qrs., in fifteen months, representing a sum of not less than 
12,000,0002, which sum was thus added to the value of our imports without 
any equivalent being exported, and the balance of account was thus sud 
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denly turned against us. The payments due by England to the continent 
were larger than those due by the continent to England; drafts on the 
continent rose to a premium, and at length it became necessary to transmit 
bullion to balance these accounts, and to correct the exchanges. On the 
5th of January, 1839, the amount of bullion in the bank was 9,336,000 ; 
and on the 5th of December, notwithstanding the loan from the Bank of 
France, it was reduced to 2,887,000/. In 1540 the importation of wheat 
still continued upon a large scale, but notwithstanding there was an evident 
tendency for the exchanges to turn in favor of England, by means of the 
increased exports of manufactures, for which a greater demand was soon 
experienced, partly in consequence of the reduced prices of our goods, and 
partly from the additional demand created on the continent by our imports 
of wheat; and considerable progress would have been made in 1840 towards 
restoring our bullion, but for a new cause of disturbance which operated for 
some time in preventing it. The general fear which existed in Europe in 
the autumn of 1840 of a rupture between France and England induced the 
continental bankers generally to dispose of securities in the London market, 
in order to increase their reserves of money. Yet, notwithstanding this 
circumstance, and a continued large import of wheat, and the partial repay- 
ment of the loan from the Bank of France, the bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land had increased in December, 1840, to 3,511,000. In 1841 the import 
of wheat was still larger than in 1840, the whole of the advance of the Bank 
of France was repaid, but yet such was the tendency of our exports to rise 
up to the amount of our imports, that in December, 1841, the bullion 
amounted to 4,486,000/. In 1842 the largest import of wheat on record 
took place ; but notwithstanding this, our exports had increased so largely, 
in consequence of low prices at home, and from having created new cus- 
tomers abroad, that at the end of the year the bullion in the bank had in- 
creased to no less than 10,330,000/. We had thus become able to add to 
our usual imports from the continent, a large quantity of wheat, without 
causing any disturbance in the exchanges. We will shortly examine how 
this was accomplished, by comparing the amount of our exports to those 
countries in 1837, the last year prior to the commencement of these trans- 
actions, with the same in 1842, when they had continued for three years. 
The following is a comparison of the exports of British manufactures to the 
chief continental countries at these two periods: 


1837. 1842, 

? Z£ £ 
Russia, . ‘4 ‘ iy - 2,046,592 1,885,053 
Sweden, ° . 3 101,121 199,313 
Norway, ' ? ‘ > 72,413 134,704 
Denmark, . . r 103,448 194,304 
Prussia, . F f : ‘ 131,536 376,651 
Germany, . , : ‘ 4,898,016 6,202,700 
Holland, ; és ; - $8,040,029 3,573,362 
Belgium, . - . : 804,917 1,099,490 
France, . ; ° ° . 1,643,204 3,193,939 


Total, . . . 12,841,276 16,839,516 
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We thus arrive at the striking fact, that while our entire exports were un- 
dergoing a considerable diminution, as they did from 1838 to 1842, our 
exports to those countries from which we imported grain, increased more 
than 4,000,000/. The exchanges were, in short, corrected by our exports 
rising to an equivalent to our increased imports. 

With the commencement of 1843 we come to the causes which, for the 
last three years, have operated so strongly in maintaining high exchanges 
and a large stock of bullion. Independent of the large imports of grain from 
the continent, our export trade, especially of cotton manufactures, was ma- 
terially aided by the rapid improvement of machinery, and consequent econo- 
my of production, and the low prices of the raw material, which, for the 
last three years, have created a consumption of those goods without any 
precedent in extent. In 1843 the import of wheat fell to about one-third of 
the quantity imported in 1842; an extended market having been made for 
our manufactures was not suddenly lost, and thus the reverse of the opera- 
tions which took place in 1839 created a large balance in our favor to be 
remitted from the continent, the exchanges |ecame very high in our favor, 
and at the end of the year the bullion in the Bank was nearly 14,000,0001. 
During the last two years, (1844 and 1845,) the import of wheat has con- 
tinued small, compared with the years from 1538 to 1842, while the extreme 
low prices of our manufactures have enabled us still to sustain an export of 
those goods, little diminished, to the corn-growing countries, and greatly to 
increase them to the other markets of the world. 

We therefore come to the conclusion that the high rates of exchange 
which have been maintained for the last three years, have been caused, first, 
by the sudden reduction of our imports of wheat in 1843 to about 900,000 
quarters, after our trade had adapted itself to an annual import considerably 
exceeding 2,000,000 quarters in each of the four preceding years; secondly, 
to the great economy obtained in our processes of manufactures by im- 
provements during the last six years; and thirdly, by the extreme low 
prices of cotton wool, especially during the last two years, the products of 
which constitute nearly one half of our whole exports; and lastly, to the 
general prosperity of our customers on the continent, who have been ena- 
bled to consume our manufactures to so large an extent. In 1837 the ex- 
ports of cotton goods amounted to 20,598,000, and in 1844, notwithstanding 
the great reduction of price, they amounted to 25,805,3481. In 1837 our 
exports of all kinds to the continent of Europe amounted to 19,401,320I, 
and in 1844 to 25,621,185. 

The important inquiry in which all are now most deeply interested is, 
how far the same causes are likely to continue. As far as we can judge 
from present appearances, we do not think it probable that any such im- 
portant increase will take place in our imports of grain, as will of itself be 
calculated materially to affect the exchanges. The supply of cotton con 
tinues very large, and the prices fully as low as on any former occasion. 
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Our manufactures are conducted upon a scale of perfection and economy 
never before equalled. So far then as these elements of the question are 
concerned, there would apppear at this time little to be apprehended to lead 
to any reduction in the exchanges. There have, however, been some other 
symptoms visible of late, which would lead us to fear that some reaction 
in the course of the present year must be expected. During the last six 
months our imports of all leading articles have been, and continue to be, 
very considerable, while at best, our exports up to December last, were 
stationary ; and since then, especially to the continent of Europe, the de- 
mand for our leading articles of manufacture, and more particularly for 
cotton and worsted goods, has been, and continues to be, very limited, com- 
pared with what it was a year ago. This isto be attributed to the depressed 
state of some of the chief markets of Europe, partly in consequence of the 
scarcity and consequent high price of food, and partly owing to the un- 
wieldy speculations into which they have entered, to construct railways to 
an extent much beyond their means. ‘These causes threaten to diminish 
the amount of our exports during the present season ; while the large pro- 
portion of our labor employed in the construction of railways, will maintain 
wages comparatively high, promote a large consumption of foreign produce, 
and in the course of time lead to an extent of importation which our exports 
will not be adequate to meet. There is no immediate danger of such a dis- 
turbance as we now allude to, but the whole tendency of our trade, and the 
distribution of our capital and labor at this time, points to such a result, 
sooner or later, as highly probable, unless stringent means are used to 
























prevent it. 







BANK STATISTICS. 
OHIO. 


Cuinton Bank, or CoLumBus, one 
May 1, 1846. 













Resources. 
Notes and bills discounted, ‘ ‘ . $ 529,612 
Notes and bills in suit, and judgments, ; : 63,659 
Real estate, . . e , . ‘ . 29,122 
Due from western banks, . R ‘ F 5 8,246 
Sight exchange in eastern cities, . ‘ . 22,458 
Short time exchange in eastern cities, : . 123,275 
Treasurer of the United States, ; 4 P 40,015 
Bank notes and certificates, : ‘ ? ; 43,433 
Ohio stocks and bonds, . ; ; ‘ ; 73,510 
Gold and silver coin, . , ‘ . . - 148,125 








$ 1,076,458 
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Liabilities. 
Capital Stock, . ; , a , . $ 300,000 
Contingent fund, ‘ ‘ ? ‘ j 4 35,000 
Discounts, premium and profits, . ‘ , 14,901 
Due to banks, . F ; 2 . ; 7 6,653 
Due to depositors, ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 78,029 
Due to treasurer of United States, ‘ é P 89,362 
Circulation, . ; ; . P : . 2511 


$ 1,076,458 


D. W. DESHLER, 
Cashier. 


BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK.—May |, 1846. 
148 banks, and two branches—besides 3 banks which have not reported. 


Liabilities. 
Capital, 
Profits andisitel, 
Old circulation, 
Registered circulation, 


Due the state of New-York, 
Due the canal fund commissioners, 
Due depositors and individuals, 


Due to banks, . 
Due treasurer United States, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total Liabilities, . 


Resources. 
Discounts,miscellaneous, 
Discounts to directors, 
Discounts to brokers, 
Due from directors, other than aki 
Due from brokers, other than loans, 
Real estate, 
Bonds and mortgages, 
Stocks and promissory notes, 
Bank fund, 
Over drafts, ‘ 
Loss and expense account, 
Specie on hand, 
Cash items, . 
Bills of solvent banks, 
Bills of suspended banks, 
Due from banks and bankers, 


Aggregate resources, 


$ 42,829,014 
5,115,450 


824,506 
19,991,986 


20,816,492 
291,964 
354,364 

- 31,720,750 
11,823,784 
3,495,622 
549,553 


116,994,993 


$ 66,807,739 
4,876,216 
907,476 
37,403 
417,200 
3,515,963 
3,033,610 
10,989,417 
172,944 
134,722 
383,821 
8,171,624 
5,839,700 
2,851,351 
5,162 
8,850,645 


$ 116,994,995 


ee ae 
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§G-The three following banks have not reported to the comptroller, for 
the quarter ending 30th April, 1846. 
I, Farmers and Drovers’ Bank of Erie Co. Buffalo. 
II. Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Ogdensburg. 
III. Patchin Bank, Buffalo : 
The aggregate liabilities of all the banks in New-York, at five different 
periods, were as follows: 
November 1, 1843, ; ; : 8 111,614,722 
August 1, 1844, ; ; . . 117,362,775 
November 1, 1845, 7 : 120,401,997 
February 1, 1846, . A ; . 117,695,527 
May 1, 1846, ? - . ‘ 116,994,993 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Foreien Corns.—A bill has passed the Senate of the United States, es- 
iablishing the value of coins, in all computations thereof at the custom 
houses, as follows : 


The specie dollar of Sweden and Norway at, . . - $105 
The specie dollar of Denmark at, . ; ‘ ; 1 05 
The thaler of Prussia and of the northern states of Germany at, 69 
The florin of the southern states of Germany at, . é 40 
The florin of the Austrian empire and city of Augsburg at, 48: 
The livre of the Lombards Venitian kingdom, and the livre of 
Tuscany at, . ° 19 
The franc of France and of Belgian and the livre of Sasdinie at, 18 6mills 
The ducat of Naples at, . ; : : : ‘ ; 80 
The ounce of Sicily at, . ‘ . 2 40 
The pound of the British provinees of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, Canada, at, . ce? - 400 


The state of New York advertises for a loan of $ 300,000 to pay arrear- 
ages to contractors on the public works. The proposals are for a five per 
cent. stock, interest payable quarterly, and the principal reimbursable in 
1864. If public events do not take an unfavorable turn, this loan will, we 
presume, be obtained at par. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders in the Bank of Cape Fear was 
holden in May, at their banking house in Wilmington. The directors were 
instructed to establish a branch of the Bank at Salem, Stokes county, in 
place of the agency now existing there. 

8 
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Directors of the Bank at Wilmington for the ensuing year :—John Hill 
A. J. DeRosset, Gabriel Holmes, John Wooster, E. B. Dudley, P. K. 
Dickinson, Sam’! Shuter, John D. Jones, John Walker, Samuel Black, 
O. G. Parsley. 


WAR WITH MEXICO—Action or tHe Banks. 
KENTUCKY. 
At a meeting of the directors of the Northern Bank of Kentucky, held 
at Lexington, it was resolved, that the sum of $ 150,000 be tendered to the 
Governor of Kentucky, to enable him to fulfil the requisition which has 


been made upon him for troops for the succor of our army in the south ; 
and he is fully authorised to draw for that amount if he should need it. 
MISSOURI. 

We learn that Judge Mullanphy made application to the Bank of Mis 
souri at St. Louis, for $5,000, so that the volunteers might receive a 
month’s pay in advance. The Judge produced his authority, but offered 
his note satisfactorily secured, if the money could be procured no other 
way. His proposition was lost in the Board of Directors by a vote of six 
to three. The note was offered at four months, with renewals, and ten per 
cent. deducted at each renewal. 

Resort was had to private subscriptions, with the following result, 
which speaks well for the patriotism of our capitalists : 


J.B. Brant $ 1,000 Jas. Glasgow $ 200 
J. & E. Walsh 500 = Benj. Stickney 
J. H. Lucas 500 =A. Meier & Co. 
B. Mullanphy 500 D. D. Mitchell 
Robt. Campbell 200 ~=—- Ferd. Kennett 
O. D. Filley 200 Woods & Christy 
J. B. Sarpy 200 Loker, Renick & Co. 
Alfred Vinton 100 Abbott & Peake 
William Millburn 200 =I. Walker (guar.) 
K. M’Kenzie 200 
Total, $ 5490 

We understand that the Bank of Missouri yesterday resolved to loan the 
state $ 10,000, for the benefit of the volunteers, without interest, and to in- 
crease the amount, if necessary. 

Ferpivanp Kennett, Esq., president of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri, having accepted a command in the St. Louis Legion, now on its way to 
Texas, the board of directors oft he bank, on Tuesday last, elected Epwarp 
Watsz, Esq. president pro tem-—St. Louis Repub. May 25. 
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OHIO. 
Executive Orrice, Onto, 
Columbus, May 22, 1846, 

Sir :—Under a requisition of the president of the United States for vol- 
unteer troops from this state, to engage in the war with Mexico, an ef- 
fort is now making to raise three regiments. 

Troops are now mustering and enrolling themselves for that puxpose, and 
consequently, expenses are daily incurred for their subsistence, removal, &c. 

Understanding that the Clinton Bank of Columbus has government 
funds on deposit, the object of this communication is to inquire whether 
the executive of this state can draw from the United States government 
fund, the amount necessary for these current expenses, &c. 

A reply at your earliest convenience, is respectfully requested. I have 
ihe honor to be yours, &c. M. BARTLEY. 

To D. W. Desuter, Esq., 

Cashier of the Clinton Bank of Columbus. 
Curnton Bank or Cotumsus, O., 
May 23d, 1846. 

Sir :—In reply to your favor of the 22d inst., I have the honor to advise 
you that this bank has on deposit U. 8. government moneys, subject, how 
ever, only to the order and control of the secretary of the treasury. 

Having no authority from that office to appropriate any of the govern 
ment funds for any purpose whatever, I have ordered to him your commu 
nication with a request that he will favor me with an early reply. 

Permit me to add that your communication to me has been laid before the 
directors of this institution, who have instructed me to loan to the execu- 
tive of the state of Ohio such amount of funds as the present emergency 
requires, to defray the expenses of the troops now mustering and enrolling 
themselves under the requisition of the president of the United States for 
volunteer troops from this state. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. W. DESHLER, 


His Excellency, 
Cashier 


M. Bartrey, 
Governor of Ohio. 


TENNESSEE 


Unton Banx or Tennessre.—The Directors of the Union Bank at 
Nashville, have unanimously adopted a resolution, tendering to the gover- 
nor of the state a loan of one hundred thousand dollars, for the use of the 
volunteers who may be ordered to the “seat of war.” 








. Viscellan cous. 










NEW ORLEANS 

We learn that of the loan of $ 200,000, authorized by act of the legislature, 
to aid the volunteers for Texas, but $150,000 will be required. This 
amount has already been taken as follows : 









Canal Bank, - - - - - $ 50,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, - - - - - - 50,000 
City Bank, - - - - : - - 50,000 






Tue Act or War.—We understand that, by yesterday’s mail, General 
Gaines received full authority to act conformably to the changed aspect of 
our foreign relations as indicated by the recent act of Congress, and the 
President’s Proclamation declaring that war exists between the United 
States and the Mexican Republic.—/V. O. Tropic, May 23. 









NEW BANKS. 


Execotive Orrice, Columbus, May 12, 1846. 
ProcramMation.—Farmers’ Bank of Salem.—In pursuance of an act of 
the General Assembly of the state of Ohio, passed February 24th, 1845, 
to incorporate the State Bank of Ohio, and other banking companies, I, M. 
Bartley, governor of the state of Ohio, being satisfied that the law has in 
allrespects been complied with by the branch of the state bank, called the 
Farmers’ Bank of Salem, located in Salem, in the county of Columbiana, 
and state of Ohio, do hereby make known that said bank having complied 
with all the preliminary requisitions of the law, is now authorized to com 
mence and carry on the business of banking. M. BARTLEY. 


Executive Orrice, Columbus, May 12, 1540. 
Sanpusxy City Banx.—In pursuance of an act of the General Assem 
bly of the state of Ohio, passed February 24th, 1845, to incorporate the 
State Bank of Ohio, and other banking companies, I, M. Bartley, gov 
ernor of the state of Ohio, being satisfied that the law has in all respects 
been complied with by the Independent Bank called the Sandusky City 
Bank, located in Sandusky city, in the county of Erie, and state of Ohio, 
do hereby make known that the said bank, having complied with all the 
preliminary requisitions of the law, is now authorized to commence and 

carry on the business of banking. M. BARTLEY. 





























HAVRE DE GRACE BANK—Havre pve Grace, Mp. 


Notice is hereby given, that books for the subscription of stock in the 
Havre de Grace Bank, will be opened at the United States Hotel, in the 
town of Havre de Grace, on Monday, the 6th day of July next, at from 10 
o’clock, A. M., until 5, P. M. of that day, and (if necessary) be kept open 
trom day to day between the same hours, until subscriptions for the whole 
amount of stock in said bank shall be completed. By order of the commis 
sioners, W.L. NICHOLL, Secretary 
Havre de Grace, June 1, 1846 












Bank of England. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Aprin, 1845. 

Grovernor—John Benjamin Heath, Esq. 

Deputy Governor—William R. Robinson, Esq. 

Directors—Arthur E. Campbell, Esq.; William Cotton, Esq.; Bonamy 
Dobree, Esq.; Charles Pascoe Grenfell, Esq.; Thomas Hankey, jun., Esq.; 
John G. Hubbard, Esq.; William Little, Esq.; James Malcomson, Esq.; 
Iiumphrey St. John Mildmay, Esq.; James Morris, Esq.; Sheffield Neave, 
Esq.; George Warde Norman, Esq.; John H. Palmer, Esq.; James Pattison, 
Esq.; Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart.; Christopher Pearse, Esq.; H.J. Prescott, Esq.; 
David Powell, Esq.; Sir John Rae Reid, Bart.; T. C. Smith, Esq.; William 
Thompson, Esq. and Alderman; Thomas Tooke, jun., Esq.; Thomas M. 
Weguelin, Esq.; Francis Wilson, Esq. (Elected 4pril, 1846.) 

Secrelary—John Knight, Esq. 

Deputy Secretary—John Bentley, Esq. Assistant—James Stewart, Esq. 

Secretary to Committee of Treasury—Marmaduke Blake Sampson, Esq. 

Clerk in Secretary’s Office—Edwin Welsh, Esq. 

Chief Accountant—William Smee, Esq.—Deputy, George Earle Gray, 
Esq.—-4ssistant, John Padmore Noble. 

ACCOUNTANT’S OFFICE. 


Chief Clerks—William James Jacob, Henry Williams Challis.—4ccount 
ant’s Discount Chief Clerks, John Watson, Micah Corder.—Accountant’s 
Drawing Office Chief Clerks, John Search, Thomas Escreet. 

stock OFFICcES.—Chief Clerks. 

Bank Stock Chief Clerks, John Cooper, William Bentley. 

Reduced 3 per cents. §c., Transfer Office, Edward Close Wilkinson, and 
James Winn. 

Consols, Transfer Office, William Cuell, and William Jerks. 

New 3} per cents., Transfer Office, Richard Frederick Clarke, and 
Thomas Ingall. 

Consols, and Reduced Dividend Office, Joseph Newton. 

New 34 per cents., Dividend Office, William Jones. 

Register Office, John Edwards.— Power of Attorney Office, John Skelton. 

Chancery and Exchequer, John Vaughan.—Check Office, Henry C. Long. 

Storekeeper, Samuel Harrison.—Deputy, John Ashmore. 

Chief Cashier, Matthew Marshall, Esq. 

First Assistant, Joseph Ravenscroft Elsey, Esq. 

Second Assistant, Thomas Bross, Esq. 

Cashiers, James Ballard, Thomas Clayton Turner, William Huges, John 
Butler, Nathaniel Stock, William Taylor, James Vautin, John Vanderpant, 
Thomas Donald, Frank Twiss, William Popham Gattie, Francis Bocquet, 
William Paskin, Zechariah Uwins, Robert Bocquet, John Tilbury, Thomas 
Roberts, Henry Bock, Joseph Stenat, Jonn Conder, Daniel Champney, 
Ambrose Nicols, John Williams, John Hawkes, John Luson, Josiah Field, 
Thomas Slater, William Richter, Johu Wood Deane, 








Government Depo sits. 







Bullion Office, William Debonaire Haggard. 
First In Teller, John Price.—First Out Teller, Edward John Fenemore. 
First Inspector, Stephen Catterson.—Post Bill Office, Edward Robson. 
Cashier’s Issue Department, William Stigman. 

Dividend Warrant Pay Office, James Lawson. 

Drawing Office for Private Accounts, Edward Bryant. 

Drawing Office for Public Accounts, Thomas Hodgkinson. 

Discount Office, John Green Else y. 

Branch Banks’ Office, William Banks, and Richard Andrew Marsden. 
Cash Book Office, David Hyett.—General Cash Book Office, Sam’ Parish. 
Solicitors, Messrs. James and Charles Freshfield. 

Standing Counsel, Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 

Architect and Surveyor, C. R. Cockerell, Esq. 












GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 
1846. 





June |, 









Amount subject to the draft of the Treasurer of the United States, with the 
amount of collateral security furnished by each institution. (The list of 
collateral security is from a statement published by the treasury department 
during the present session of congress.) 
















Bank of America, New York,...........0s+- rae $ 460,000 $ 1,017,383 
Bank of State of New York, New York,.......... 525,000 707,400 
American Exchange Bank, do. eeeccccers 200,000 274,793 
Bank of Commerce, do. ankidineide 500,000 975,587 
Mechanics’ Bank, oN | “sveaeanass 313,000 670,205 
Merchants’ Bank, hd ccabSbees 400,000 864,091 
North River Bank, a) dadecauaae 175,000 446,237 








































Total, City of New York,............0e00. $ 2,573,000 $ 4,955,696 
Albany City Bank,...............- a eer 173,540 165,255 
Commercial Bank, Albany,...........2.eeeeeees 205,000 195,000 
Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank, Albany,........... 78,100 163,681 
Brooklyn Bank, Brooklyn,.......-...+.++e.eee0+ 25,000 64,000 
Oliver Lee & Co’s Bank, Buffalo,......... date ne 50,000 51,710 
I Ns PEs 6a kh. dina 606s arsenecccersen 100,000 

Total, State of New York,............ ..» $3,104,640 $ 5,695,342 
SO BE IRS eciieke dcinsiddsrveacae 550,000 1,302,737 
Philadelphia Bank, Philadelphia, cererccvcces ees 150,000 397,603 
Bank of Commerce, do. puneesees caaes 150,000 352,537 
Exchange Bank, Pittsburgh,. Pahinidawmans 150,000 181,214 
BO GE NR, TBs 6 0 hoe sdecdcece EE ee 28,538 
Bank of Middletown, Middletown,........... kaa 25,000 15,526 
Chesapeake Bank, RR redtisciedachsesses 130,750 305,381 
Corcoran & Riggs, Washington,... ... ....+-.++- 408,500 507,500 
Bank of Potomac, Alexandria,............ aches ig 10,000 8,146 
Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, Richmond,......... ; 58,500 57,140 
Bank of Virginia, Pt aa rai ct 52,500 102,377 
South Western R. R. Bank, Charleston,.......... 96,555 143,898 
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Planters’ Bank, Savannah, F 64,498 
Bank of Mobile, Mobile, 55,400 150,546 
Canal and Banking Co., N. Orleans,..... ...+++0- 100,000 12,456 
Life and Trust Company, Cincinnati, wanes pica biee 209,000 211,260 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Cleveland, 30,000 28,221 
Marine and Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukie,. ae 50,000 147,675 
Michigan Ins. Co. Detroit, 47,000 83,633 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, Portsmouth,....... 5,000 7,325 
Arcade Bank, Providence,.... 39,783 32,792 
Farmers and M. Bank, Hartford,........-.... ota 35,000 31,698 
Union Bank of Tennessee,......-- o+e- ghexaaees 61,000 37,961 


Total, Collateral Security, 


Bank of Burlington, Vermont,.... 6,665 
es i AE Tn en cntncnescndecewans ene hak éa%e 45,000 
Bank of Washington, ‘Washington, pccenehesandane Ketebeeaenen 10,780 
Bank of Metropolis, do. e 32,999 
Patriotic Bank, do. 14,760 
manent. Bank Ve., Noes ccc cccccdccssccasccnapas eevees 83,521 
Bank of Louisiana, New Orleans,........+.eee0. naa dacbecukmids 20 
Louisville Savings Institution,.......cccceccsccccces seeeeaum 127,830 
Branch Bank of ‘Cape Fear, Washington,.......ecscccccee eocce 13,151 
Clinton Bank, Columbus, ; $4,145 
Bank of Missouri, St. Louis,....... ° 367,840 
Bank of Mobile, (Alabama notes,)........++.. eedans bb6 6466080 5,350 
Mint and three Branch Mints,.........0eee0. ee peer ee een 870,000 


Total amount, subject to draft of the Treasurer of the U. States, $11,608,064 


PRICES OF FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Aprit 28ru, 1846—Ar Lonpon. 


Belgian Bonds, 43 percent. . . 99 { Ditto, Converted, Ghd ark aia eS 
Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent. . . 82 3 Russian Bonds, 1822, 5 per cent. in 
Ditto New, 1843, ~ 80 pound sterling, aye . . 1104 
Buenos Ay res Bonds, 6 per ‘cent. 38 Spanish Bonds 5 per cent. div. from 
Chilian Bonds, 6 per cent. a Nov. 184- . ok hee 
Columbian Bonds, 6 percent. . 4 Ditto, Passive Bonds, £2 ptt hae ee 
Danish 3 percent. . 874; Ditto, Deferred, . . . - 164 
5 per c. Mex. 1837 ex. over due coup, he 3 per cent. Spanish Bonds, 363 
and deb. : (Dividends on the above payable in 
Ditto, Deferred Stock, 5 per cent. 63 6h London.) 
Peruvian Bonds, 6 percent. . . os Dutch 2} percent. . .... 5943 
Portuguese Bonds, 5 percent. . 58 } Ditto, 4 percent.loan, . . . . 92} 


IRISH STOCKS. 


Aprit 25, 1846. 


3 per cent.Consols, . . . . . 954 3 Grand Debentures, 4 per cent. 
3} percent. Stock, . . . . . 96% 4 per cent. City Debentures, 
Denk Stock, .... +. . 204) 


FRENCH FUNDS. 


Apri 25, 1846. 


i. .& f. ¢. 
5 per cents—divs. due March and 3 per cts.—divs. June and Dec. 83 55 
Sept. . . , . « « SS Bank of France—divs. Jan. and 
44 percents. . 112 40 July, Pe . . . 3415 — 
4 per cents. , 106 — 
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